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Chapters on Buddhism and the Sects of the Hindus have been 
re-written, and embrace the most recent and correct information on 
the subjects of which they treat. None of the plates by which the 
text could receive any elucidation have been omitted, while several 
others hay e been added from other sources. These emendations are 
more particularly alluded to in the Editor's Preface and need not be 
further noticed here. The Index, always a valuable auxiliary to 
books of reference, has been entirely re-written and considerably 
enlarged, so that any portion of the book may be easily and readily 
referred to. 

Great care has been bestowed iu printing the work, and the plates 
have been executed in a superior style of lithography: in fact no 
pains have been spared to give the book an attractive appearance, 
its well as to make it extensively useful. I feel confident therefore 
that it has some claim to notice as an extended and improved 
work on Hixmj Mythology, 


• November lSGi. 


THE PUBLISHER 
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To make (lie best ofsuch circumstances, there must be something 
in the man ; a power of seeing ; an inquisitive and acquisitive 
mind. Moor was possessed of this ; we find from occasional notices 
that lie was ever on the alert for information: he observes a 
Brahman’s culinary tastes and habits, converses with a yoftng 
widow mounting the funeral pyre of her husband, takes especial 
interest in extraordinary specimens of asceticism, dots <fown des¬ 
criptions of figures seen on temple walls and idol cars, and with real 
labour writes off a detailed account of the manifold sculptures of 
Elephants and Ellora. Taught by experience, he did the wisest 
thing he could do. " I began to collect pictures and images which 
in the progress of years, without being particularly valuable as a 
selection accumulated to a considerable extent.” These plates 
needed explanation ; past observations gathered round them ; fresh 
inquiries were made; correspondence on matters mythological was 
kept up with the best scholars of his day. Where these foiled, 
recourse was had to the Asiatic Researches and the Works of 
.Sir W. Jones:—not always with the best results. Thus a book 
gathered round the pictures; a large and expensive work, graced 
with few beauties of style and marked with many defects. Years 
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which are supposed to represent the.Dii Penates of Hindu.homes. 
Every plate worthy of being called an illustration has been 
selected for this new edition. • 

Moor’s style is far from being' easy and attractive; sometimes it 
is not even perspicuous. An editor ill this matter can only reiterate 
the apology of his author. “.Criticism may.perhaps be softened, 
if not prevented, by the recollection that the author is a soldier, 
whose life, spent in the turbulence and activity of camps and mili¬ 
tary detail, has afforded but few opportunities of improvement, by. 
attention to wliat constitutes any part of excellence in literary com¬ 
position.” Confusion in arrangement is not always the fault of an 
author; it is sometimes inherent in the subject of which he treats. 
If the reader should be conscious of. perplexity in the following 
pages, let him remember that it is no easy matter to be clear when 
the deities of the “ Pantheon” are husbands and wives, sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters to each other; that they frequently 
change places and have a wonderful communism in traditions and 
usages. 

■ By these eliminations and elisions both in the text and plates, 
room has. been secured for some additions by which tlie real value 
of the' work has, I hope, been enhanced. It is now more than ever- 
fitted for a place upon the table of the student, upon the shelf of 
the man of letters, as a work of reference on the Mythology of 
the Hindus. 

I may mention the new Illustrations which have been selected 
for this edition. These are two plates illustrative of Buddhism ; 
four, referring to the temples of Mahabakphr, Sriranga and Tanjore; 
and four, pourtraying some of the daily ceremonies of the Brahmans. 
There is both knowledge and beauty in these specimens of lithogra¬ 
phic skill, and they may be counted a good exchange for any number 
of sketches however antique, in which unsightly figures bestride un¬ 
gainly quadrupeds;—uncouth hieroglyphics without interpretation. 

A considerable number of notes have been appended to the 
text, not needlessly: but cautiously. J have endeavoured to 
substantiate the statements in the text by reference to Tamil Autho¬ 
rities as well as English writers. Wherever a statement seemed 
deficient and inaccurate, it has been supplemented or explained 
by a note at the foot of the page. I have generally preferred mak¬ 
ing my selections from European authorities where it. lias been 
pqssible, that my readers might know where to refer to pages not 





Much additional matter has been introduced into the text. Omis¬ 
sions have been supplied and incomplete narrations have been 
worked out. It is interesting and important that we should know 
the whole history of the Hindu Deities, from their birth 4a the 
metaphor of a poet or the rude elemental worship of early tunes, to 
the finished but monstrous representations of the Purinas. To this 
point particular reference has been paid in the paragraphs which I 
have ventured to add to the text. . » 

The chapters on Buddhism and on the Sects of the Hindus 
have been entirely re-written. In the former, I have given the 
reasons at length which induced me to take this step and need not 
repeat them here. I have endeavoured to place before the reader 
an accurate, complete and interesting account of that extra¬ 
ordinary religious movement. Moor dismissed the Sects of the Hindu* 
.with three pages of curt observation. This is quite a sufficient 
apology for an attempt, to trace the history of the “Church 
parties” of Hinduism, to sketch the lives of their great religious 
leaders, and to state broadly their distinctions of faith or practice. 
It would have been out of place to have aimed at scholastic and 
minute details. 

A reference to slighter advantages may be excused. This new 
edition has a Table of Contents prefixed; its pages have received 
appropriate headings, and the index has been re-moulded and 
enlarged. No small part of my labour has been the reduction of all 
proper names and technical words from the confused state in which 
Moor left them, to something like conformity with modern stand¬ 
ards. A lenient criticism should be exercised towards blemishes in 
the execution of this tedious task; freedom from mistakes can 
scarcely he expected where the words concerned can be counted 
by thousands. 

All matter, whether in the Notes or the Text, which I have 
snppli^A is distinctly indicated. For these portions of the work I 
am resflSnsible. I have been careful to acknowledge the sources 
from which my information has been drawn and may therefore 
spare myself the confession of my obligations again in this place. 

I have been encouraged in the execution of this work by the 
hope that I was doing something to help the men of my own time 
in questions which concern our own day. For this question of 
Hindu Mythology is by no means dead. The varied Polytheism 





is paid with some sort of mental reservation, and whose adhesion 
to the popular faith is qualified by some sort of metaphysical 
interpretation. These gentlemen have as much to do with the 
Pantheon as we have and we as much as they. I mean especially 
. Christian men and Christian ministers, for surely it is our duty, 
especially at this time, to watch the movements of the intellect astir 
around us, and to do what we can to control and guide it. Now 
the Polytheism of the Pantheon is receiving at the hands of 
intelligent Hindus the same treatment as fell to the lot of the deities 
of western mythology at the hands of the free thinkers of Athens. 
The educated men of those days interpreted popular religious 
traditions in an ethical, physical, or historical way as suited them 
best.* The stories of the gods were inventions 'of sages and 
poets of the old tinie and were intended to educate ignorant 
and besotted men in some sort of religious faith, by vlirct their 
lives might be regulated and civil society be held together. Or, 
all mythological beings were traced up to poetical representa¬ 
tions of natural phenomena and the gods were nothing more than 
wind, water) earth, the sun, five and stars. 0)-, the deities were but 






magnified forms of great warriors, sovereigns and sages. Another 
method of interpretation was still possible ; the pretended fects of 
mythology were merely symbols of deep and spiritual meanings, 
to be unravelled only by men of spiritual mind.' These modes of 
handling religious legends were the only ones within ■ reach of the 
intellectual culture of she times. I need not apply these facts in detail 
to the phases of Hindu thought. Some of these modes of thought 
have long been familiar to the Hindus and may be traced in the litera¬ 
ture of the people. Others are now rising into importance and none 
promises to be more popular than that of spiritualizing and ethe- 
realizing the deities of the Pantheon and their doings. A spectator 
can make nothing of this mental process if he have no key to the 
beings around whom it works. A would-be-worker must remain 
at the outskirts of the fight .unless he is master of the positions and 
cognizant of the manoeuvres of those whom he would conquer and 
win. It is hoped that this work, now reprinted, will be no incon¬ 
siderable help to those who would understand the phases of Hindu 
intelligence, as they develop and change. 

In the history of the Brahma Samaj of Calcutta as well as in the 
incipient energies of a small society of a. similar kind in Madras, 
we may perceive that the tendency of Hindu religious feeling is 

and old theology, supposed to be embodied, and set forth in the 
Vedas. We must follow it there. “ If we want to tell the Hindus 
what they are worshipping;—mere names of natural phenomena, 
gradually obscured, personified and deified; we must make them 
read'the Vedas. Their gods have no more right to any substan¬ 
tive existence than Eos or Hemera—than Nyx or Apatd. They 
are masks without an actor—the creations of man not his creator; 
they are nomiua not nuinina; names without being, not beings 
without names.”* He who would be master of this line of argu¬ 
ment: should«ludy tlie admirable volumes of Professor Muir. Some 
\13eful hints, however, may 1 trust, be derived from the matter which 
has been inserted in this edition, in reference to Vedic times. 

M0H&11 common with all the orientalists of his day, was given 
to speculative flights in the regions of comparative mythology, and 
where his own wit and fancy failed him, he made free use of the 
materials furnished by the imaginative intellect of Sir W. Jones, and 
the ingenuity of Col. Wifford. Some of the most extravagant 
specimens of this style of composition have been omitted; enough has 




editor's preface. 


been spared; some will say more than enough. X have been induced 
to this leniency by a certain regard for these fancies of great minds, 
as historical monuments of how men thought, felt and wrote, when, 
in the dawn of oriental research, new forms thrust themselves 
into the company of the familiar godships of Greece, Egypt and 
Rome, when Zeus, Jupiter.and Osiris were first confronted by 
the Indian Trimurti, and the Beauties of Juno’s heaven were first 
brought face to face with Devi, Lakshmi and Saraswati. I do not 
wonder that great minds got confused in comparing likenesses and 
fixing relationships. Their very mistakes are valuable as beacons 
to writers of after times', and though great scholars have expressed 
themselves very strongly upon these vagaries, I confess to a hope 
that they may help to awaien, in some minds, a love for those 

parative mythology, from which we may expect to realize import¬ 
ant light upon the history of peoples and their religions. 

In reflecting upon the remarks just made, I find that I 
have confined my view to a circle comparatively small. Tins 
book has been regarded in its relation to the student, the man of 
letters or the missionary. Moor himself was a young Lieutenant 
in the army, who handled his sword with more skill than his pen, 
and faced the guns of the enemy before be confronted the reviewers. 
Buchanan and Wilson began life as Assistant Surgeons. In our 
own time a young member of the Civil Service has blossomed into 
authorship on Indian matters. These facts are sufficient to remind 
one that every year a large number of intelligent young men land 
upon our shores and gaze upon everything around them with 
wondering and inquiring eyes. For want of a guide, inquiry 
droops, curiosity grows weary of being foiled, lethargy sets in and 
the last we see of a young and active intellect is a human head 
bandaged with red tape. I know of no work more fitted than this 
to supply information on matters of Hindu faith and worship. 

The “ Hindu Pantheon” is not calculated for speedy popularity. 
It would be a bad speculation in a " Run-and-read Library." But 
it may be trusted to make its way as a work of reference amongst 
those, to whatever class of the community they may belong, who 
fake an interest in the people of India. 
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HINDU PANTHEON. 




OF B8AHM. 


.1 HE religion's doctrines of the Hindus may be divided, like 
those of most other people whose scriptures are in a hidden tongue, 
into exoteric and esoteric ; the first is preached to the vulgar, the 
second is known only to a select number: and whilo idle Brahmans 
are admitted to possess a considerable portion of unadulterated 
physical, and* moral truths, the exoteric, religion of the Hindus , in 
general, consists in gross idolatry and irrational superstition. The 
doctrines thus divided, may be otherwise styled religion and 
mythobrjv: the latter is perhaps the invention rather of poets than 
of priests ; but being so well adapted to their purpose,.the priests 
nave avtouhy applied it to rivet the mental chains that, when the 
c ns are concealed, they seldom, fail to assist in forging for 

Stnctty - speaking, the religion of the IiIndus is monotheism. 
/.hey worship God in unity, and express their conceptions of the 
Lhvme Being and his attributes in the most awful and sublime 
terms. God, thus adored, is called Bp-aii.u : the One Eternal 
Afmd: the self-existing, incomprehensible Spirit. After tins we 
emer a. held of allegory, so wide ana so diversified, and at, Lrst 
sight so confused and contradictory, that- much ingenious research 
was lound necessary, among its f* 1 It t t 1 t 
any regular arrangement; and much remains suh to oe none, 
beiore the iiujuirer can be repaid by the development oi those 
truths that are unquestionably binicd in the p.mazm" mass of 
mythology, that I humbly endeavour to illustrate 1 . J.he will oi 
God. that the worn! should exist and continue. is personified : min 
lus creative and preservative power.: anpear m JiK.vii:u a and 
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heavenly hast: tire, air, and ail natural phenomena : all nature 

indeed is animated—the pas. .. 

their vices ana virtues, are ti 
priftte parts in the turbulent history of n 
and regenerative powers, being in constan 
have descended on earth innumerable times, in divers places, for 
the instruction and benefit, including the profitable punishment, 
of mankind. The wives and children of these powers have also, 
like their lords and parents, descended and assumed an infinite 
variety of forms on earth for similar purposes. The history of 
these endless incarnations affords ample scope for the imagination ; 
and they are worked up by the poets with wonderful fertility, 
genius and pomp of language, into a variety of sublime descrip¬ 
tions, interspersed with theological and moral texts, that at length 
were received as inspired productions, and have become the 
standard of divine truth. Of Brahma, the deity s creative energy, 
less appears to have been said aud sung, than comparatively uf the 
other coequal members of the triad: lie has, like them, Ids 
consort and offspring, and lias had terrestrial incarnations; but 
the work of creation being past, Brahma, its represented power, 
is no longer especially adored in temples dedicated exclusively to 
him: associated with the other deities, offerings «are gratefully 
made, and invocations piously addressed to the primary person ; 
but as his portion of divine activity doth not- operate on the pre¬ 
sent hopes and fears of the enthusiastic, or trembling suppliant, 
the exclusive and especial adoration of Brahma has mixed itself 
wilh that addressed to Vishnu and Sty A: gratitude is less ardent 
than hope or Tear; m time it becomes overpowered by their supe¬ 
rior potency, and its object is in a manner forgotten. But a Hindu, 
spurning at sobriety of narration, cannot plainly state any histori¬ 
cal or philosophical fact; it must have a fabulous aud mythological 
origin, progress, and termination: hence the three sects, who sepa¬ 
rately worshipped the coequal, coeternal powers, have, by a series 
of poetical, persecution and warfare, in which the followers of 
Brahma were discomfited, his temples overthrown, and his worship 
abolished, been reduced to two; and the sects of YaivhtifV'a and 




TUKP.K *S \T> REPRESENTATION OF HIM. 


llaiva now comprise all the individuals of that very numerous race, 
distinguished by the appellation of Hindus. These two sects, or 
grand divisions, are variously subdivided, as will he unfolded in 
the course of our work; but the whole, with the exception of the 
philosophic few, are influenced by a superstitious and idolatrous 
polytheism. The ignorant address themselves to idols fashioned 
by the hand of man; the sage worships God in spirit. 

Of that infinite, incomprehensible, self-existent Spirit, no repre¬ 
sentation is' made : to his direct and immediate honour no temples 
rise; nor dare a Hindu address to him the effusions of his soul 
otherwise than by the mediation of a personified attribute, or 
through the intervention of a priest, who will teach him, that 
gifts, prostration, and sacrifice, are good because they are pleasing 
to the gods ;, not, as an unsophisticated heart must feel, that piety 
and benevolence are pleasing to God because they are good. But, 
although tire Hindus are taught to address their vows to idols 
and saints, these are still hut types and' personifications of the 
Deity, who is too awful to be contemplated, and too incomprehen¬ 
sible to be described : still the ardour aud enthusiasm of sectaries, 
when representing the object of their own exclusive adoration, 
dictate very awful and sublime effusions, exalting him into the 
throne of the Almighty, and.arraying him in all the attributes of 
the Most High. It is, therefore, under the articles allotted to the 
description of persons and attributes, and sects and symbols, that 
our attention will be'chiefly arrested and detained. As the Hindu 
erects no altars to Brahm, so we shall in this place make him hut 
a brief offering of our consideration : in imitation of sectarial devo¬ 
tees, we shall dwell longer on the contemplation of created or 
imaginary beings, and haply aided by a ray of their philosophic 
light, look through nature up to nature’s God. “ Of him, whose 
glory is so great, there is no image," ( Feda.) I can give no repre¬ 
sentation in the engraved portion of my work ; nor shall I here 
detain the reader, but proceed to the consideration of the personi¬ 
fied attributes of that invisible, incomprehensible Being, “which 
illumines all, delights all, whence all proceeded; that by which 
they live when horn, and that which ail must return." (Feda.) 

















the fruit is in the seed, awaiting development and expansion, so a'll 
materia! forms existed in Brahma, and their germs were at once 
produced by him. 


From his mouth, arm, thigh, and foot, proceeded severally the 
priest, the warrior, the trader, and the labourer ; these by successive 
reproduction peopled the earth: the eun sprung from liis eye, and 
the moon from Iris mind. 

Brahma is usually represented with four faces, said to represent 
the four quarters of his own work ; and said, sometimes, to refer 
to a supposed number of elements of which he composed it; and to 
the sacred Vedas, one of which issued from each mouth. There are 
legends of his having formerly had five heads, one having been cut 
off by Siva, who is himself sometimes five-headed; these legends 
will be noticed hereafter. 

Bed is the colour supposed to be peculiar to the creative power ; 
We often see pictures of Brahma of that, colour; which also repre¬ 
sents fire, and its type the Sun : it is likewise the colour of the 
earth or matter, which Brahma also is; Brahma is, therefore, the 
earth; so we shall, by and by, find, is Vishnu—Brahma is fire, so 
is Siva, and all three are the Sun; and the Sun is a symbol of 
Bkahm, the Eternal One. Fire is an emblem of the all-changing, 
that is Time; Siva generally, and Brahma occasionally, correspond 
with Time. I thus early notice this agreement, or contradiction, 
or whatever it be, as I shall have occasion frequently, in the course 
of my humble work, to bring it to the reader's recollection, that 
most, if not all, of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, will, on 
dose investigation, resolve themselves into the three powers, and 
those powers into one Deity, Brahm, typified by the Sun. 

Keeping this in view, we may perhaps account for the disagree¬ 
ment discernible in the different accounts relating to the theogony 
of the Hindus. They are, as we shall have occasion often to 
notice, divided into sects, each sect worshipping some individual 
deity, or two or more conjoined : such individual deity is gifted by 
its votary with all the attributes of the Most High, and is made 
the source whence emanate all other gods. Although there is, I be¬ 
lieve, no sect named after Brahma, denoting him to be the exclu¬ 
sive object of their adoration, yet by some legends he is described as 
the Almighty; and even his spouse, or Sacti, Saraswati, as we shall 
find when we come to notice her, is described as all-productive, all- 
powerful, and all-wise. Titus, if a Vaishnava speak or write of 
Vishnu, he is actually described as the Deity: if one of the adored 
incarnations, or avatevras of Vishnu, (Krishna, or Kama, for 




RELATION OF DEITIES TO EACH OTHER. 7 

Ae same of Siva, when described by one of his own sect; he is 
the very God of very .God: this may be extended even to inferior 
.gods and goddesses. A poet, meaning to describe their energy, 
calls them omnipotent; their wisdom, they are omniscient; their 
activity, they are omnipresent: hence arises ' confusion that 
embarrasses the inquirer at every step; " gods mdet with gods, and 
jostle in the dark;" and being ultimately resolvable into One, 
as that one is approached, the clashing seems more and more 

Mr. Coi.EBROKK, in a paper that I shall frequently have occa¬ 
sion to benefit by, has the following paragraph, applicable to this 










rctis; and, except in sex, exactly represent their respective lords, 
sing their energy, or active power —the executors of their divine 
ill. The Sact.i of Brahma is Saraswati, the goddess of harmony 
id the arts. A separate article will be allotted to a description, 
id account of her, as well as to the Sadis in general. Many 









must appear very mysterious, but it flow* from the principal tenet 
of the Vedantis: that the only being, which has absolute and real 
existence, is the Divine Spirit, infinitely wise, infinitely benign, 
and infinitely powerful, expanded through the universe ; not' 
merely as the soul of Ihe world, but as the provident ruler of 
it; sending forth rays or emanations from his own essence, which 
are the pure vital souls of all animated creatures, whether movtaif* 
or immoveable —that is, (as we- should express ourselves,) both 
animals and yecjelaHes; and which he calls back to himself, ac¬ 
cording to- certain laws established by his unlimited wisdom. 
Though Brahm be neuter in the cliaracter of the Most High One* 
yet, in that of supreme ruler, he is immed Farameswaha ; but 
through the infinite veneration to which he is entitled, the 
Hindus meditate on him with silent adoration and offer prayers 
and sacrifices only to the higher emanations from him. In a mode, 
.incomprehensible to inferior creatures, they are involved at first in 
the gloom of Maya . and subject to various taints from attachment 
to worldly affections: but thev can never be reunited to their source, 
until they dispel the illusion bv self-denial, renunciation of the 
world, and intellectual abstraction ; and until thev remove the 
impurities winch they have contracted, by .repentance, mortifica¬ 
tion, and su s j th I tl f f animals or 

vegetables, according to their demerits. In such areumou consists 
their final beatitude : and to effect it bv the best possib 
the object of their supreme ruler: who, 




destroy the oppressor; to e 
show all spirits the path t 
pleased (say the brahmans) 


reclaim the 
d; and to 


from age to age. in all parts of the habitable world. •rs 
acts immediately, witnout assuming a snape, or sending forth a 
new emanation; or when a divine sound is heard from the sky, 
that manifestation of himself is called Acasavuni, or an ethereal 
voice. When the souud proceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is 
said to be Agnipuri, or formed of fire; lmt an Amtara, is a 
descent of the Deity, in the shape of a mortal: and an Avfintaro, 
is a similar incarnation of an inferior kind, intended to answer 
some purpose of less moment. The Supreme Being, and. the . 
celestial emanations from him, are iliracaro, or bodiless: in 
which state they must be invisible to mortals: but when they 
are pratyacslta, or obvious to the sight, they become meara, or 
embodied, and expressive of the divine attributes, as Krishna 
revealed himself to Asm', or in a human form, which Krishna 
usually bore ; and in that mode of appearing, the deities are’ gene¬ 
rally supposed to be born of a woman, but without any carnal 
intercourse. Those who follow- the Purva Miman.sn, or philosophy 
of Jaimini, admit no such incarnations of deities, but insist, that 
the Devos were mere mortals, whom the supreme Being was pleased 
to endow with qualities approaching to his own attributes : and 






















or whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is evident, from 
the Puranas, which represent Egypt as the theatre of action, that 
they are the original legends of the wars between Osiris, Horus, 
and Tvphon; for Brahma, in his character of all-destroying Tmi;. 
corresponds with Tvpiion ; and Mahadeya, in. that of the pr'j<J.v> 
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live principle, villi Hor.ns, or Haba, who assumes each of his 
characters on various occasions, either to restore the powers, or 
to subdue the opponents of Vishnu, or active Nature, from whom 
Ms auxiliary springs"—As. lies. Vol. Ill p. S75. 

The conflict between Brahma and Vishnu, mitigated by the 
interposition of Siva, refers probably to some historical incident in 
a religious war, in which tile adherents of Brahma were discomfited^ 
and his temples consequently overthrown. And although it may 
be said, that the moral is good, which inculcates the belief that 
pride and falsehood, even in a god, must meet its deserved 
punishment, it may be more reasonably maintained, that the exam¬ 
ple set by a deity of such a reprehensible tendency, is more likely 
to have a pernicious effect on the imitative frailties of human 
nature. Like the gods of Greece, those of India cannot he at all 
times commended for the correctness of their conduct or conversa¬ 
tion : the reverse, indeed, is too often observable. 


Another legend, from the same learned dissertation, makes Siva 
the offspring of Vishnu. I shall add it here, as well as the reflec¬ 
tions of Mr. Wiifokd naturally arising from a parentage so ap¬ 
parently inconsistent. 

" It is said, in the Vaishna Vagama, that Krorasura was a 
demon with the face of a-boar, who, nevertheless, was continually 
reading the Veda, and performing such acts of devotion, that 
Vishnu appeared to him on the banks of the Brahmaputra pro¬ 
mising to grant nnv boon that he could ask. Krorasura request¬ 
ed, that no creature, then existing in the three worlds, might have 
power- to deprive liim of life, and Vishnu complied with his re¬ 
quest ; hut the demon became so insolent, that the Dei'atas, whom 
he oppressed, were obliged to conceal themselves, and lie assumed 
the dominion of the world. Vishnu was then sitting on a bank 
of the Kali, greatly disquieted by the malignant ingratitude of the 
demon ; and, his wrath being kindled, a shape, which never before 
had existed, sprang from his eyes. It was Maiiadeva, in his des¬ 
tructive character, who dispelled in a moment the tunrlcj>j of 
Vishnu: whence lie acquired the surname of OniXTAllAliA.”— lb. 
p. 376. 

Vishnu and Siva are each said to have a thousand names; and 
as they are in most instances significant compound iitniscril words, 
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certain occasions by Bmkmc 
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efbeannus. Rrahmans. and pious men of inferior tribes, arc often 
seen will) rosaries m their hands, composed of amber, or of certain 
rough hemes, that are sacred to some of the goila. Brahma is fre¬ 
quently seen m pictures or images with the rosary in his hand, (see 
I'lath II.) so is brvA, (Pi, ate VII.) The use of rosaries is adopted 
in India, and perhaps in other countries of the east, Persia, for 
instance, by Mahirnimeilans, as we]I as by Hindue. "With the 
hi nhommedans the rosary seems to answer the same purpose aa 
with the Hindus : a bead is dropped through the finger and thumb 
at the contemplation or repetition of certain names and attributes 
of God, who, in tire “ copious rhetoric of Arabia" iias as many 
appellations nearly as in Sanscrit. It might be curious to investi¬ 
gate, how the use of rosaries came to he adopted for the same 
purposes by people so distant and distinct, as Christians, Hindus,. 
and Mahommedavs. 1 do not recollect, (but my recollection and 
research are too confined to hang the lightest weight of argument 
on,) that they were used by Christians of the earlier ages, ot by the 
Jews anterior to CHRIST; and as there can be very little doubt of 
the high antiquity of their usge among Hindus it would, if the 
former supposition be well founded, follow, that it is an implement 
borrowed into the Christian church from the pagan temples of the 


Tlie Sun, being the glorious and universal measurer of Time, it is 
easy, with those who have a rage for personation, to imagine one to 
be the other. All the principal Hindu deities are the Sun : they 
are also Time. The Moon, receiving her glory from the Sun, we 
may expect to find her his fabled wife; but it is not so universally 
the case, as tlieir obvious relationship might lead us to suppose : 
for in Hindu mythology the Moon is generally a male deity. 
Chandra ; as it is also with some other people, as will be noticed 
when we arrive at that article. 


Considering Vishnu as Time, he corresponds with the Hoars of 
Egypt. There are legends of his sleeping, awaking, and turning on 
his side, evidently alluding to the Sun at the solstices; also to the 
phenomenon of the overflow and receding of the Ganges, so similar 
to that of the Nile in Egypt. On the 11th day, (sometimes on the 
14th, which is the day of the full moon,) of the bright half of the ■ 
lunar month Kartilta, Vishnu is fabled to rise from" his slumber of 
four months. A festival is held in honour of this day, and at an 
auspicious moment, astrologically determined, the Deity is awaken¬ 
ed by this incantation, (or mantra ). “ The clouds are dispersed, 
the full moon will appear in perfect brightness, and I come in hope 
. of acquiring purity, to offer the fresh flowers of the season; awake 
from thy long slumber; awj^ke ! Lord of all worlds —As. Res. 
Vol. III. pi 226. 


Another festival occurs on the 11th of the bright half of the 
lonth Asho.da, when commences, with the summer solstice, the 
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night of the gods.; and Vishnu reposes four months on tho serpent 
Sesha. Nine days afterwards, that is the fifth after the full moon, 
is a festival in honour of " D.EVI, the goddess of nature, surnamed 
Manasa ; who, while Vishnu and all the gods were sleeping, sat in 
the shape of a serpent on a branch of Snuhi, (Euphorbia,) to pre¬ 
serve mankind from the venom of snakes.”— lb. p. 2S7. We may 
here notidfe, although not immediately in the most appropriate place, 
that snakes and serpents have a conspicuous niche in the 11 indv. 
Pantheon. The fifth day of the bright half of the month Srdvana, 
which day is called Ndgapanchami, is “ sacred to the demi-gods in 
the form of serpents, who are enumerated in the Padma and . 
Garuda Purdnas. Doors of houses are smeared with cow dung and 
Nimba leaves, as a preservative from poisonous reptiles.”— lb. 288. 

Vishnu, during his repose of four months, and when it is just 
half over, is supposed to turn himself on his side: this is on the 
eleventh of the bright half of Bhacira. The coincidence of these 
astronomical movements, with Egyptian allegories of Horus, is 
shown by Mr. Paterson, , in the eighth volume of the .ds. Res. 
in his ingenious Essay on the Origin of the Hindu Religion. 

The paradise, or celestial abode of Vishnu, is called Vaikontha, V 
where he enjoys beatitude in the elysium of Lakshmi’s lap. It is re¬ 
marked in the first number of the Edinburgh Review,t hat Vailcontha 
is placed, by a commentator on the Khetra Hirmdna, (the most an¬ 
cient of /^(^geographical books,) in the frozen ocean. I have called 
Vaikontha the celestial abode of Vishnu, perhaps not correctly; for 
there are inconsistencies in the abodes, as well as in the characters of 
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the Deity in his preserving quality. Nearly opposite Sultan Ganj, 
a considerable -town in tho province of BaJuir, there stands a 
rock of granite, forming a small island in the Ganges, known to 
•Europeans by the name of the rock of Jahangiri, which is highly 
worthy of the traveller's notice for a vast number of images carved 
in relief upon every part of its surface. Among the rest there is 
Haiu, of a gigantic size, recumbent upon a coiled serpent,. whose 
heads, which are numerous, the artist lias contrived to spread into 
a kind of canopy over the sleepiug God; and from each of its 
nioutlis issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant death 
to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb him. Tho whole 
lies almost clear of the block on.which it is hewn. It is finely 
imagined, and is executed with great skill. The Hindus are 
tafaght to believe, -that at the end of every Kalpa (creation or 
formation) all things are absorbed in the Deity, and that, in the 
interval of another creation, he reposeth himself upon the serpent 
Se'sha (duration), who is also called Ananta (endless).” 

In the outer gateway, entering the Peshvja's palace at Poona, 
this subject, among others, is painted in glaring colours, of colossal 
proportion; but as I never passed it, except on state occasions, I 
had not time to examine it; and it is sculptured on a large scille 
among the ruins of Mahdbelipur, commonly called the Seven 
Tagodas near Madras. Sir Charles Malet noticed it among the 
sculptures at HUord. Among my pictures I have one nearly six 
feet long, and half as high, in which this is the central and 
principal figure: it does not differ materially from those already 
described. Garuda, the vakan or vehicle of Vishnu, stands in a 
posture of adoration, with green wings, behind Lakshiii ; and the 
whole picture, with the exception of a figure of Ganesa, relates to 
the history of VlRUNU, including his ten principal A a. tiaras — 
those of Krishna and Rama are more particularly represented. In 
all it comprises about fourscore figures; horses, birds, buildings, 
and trees, in abundance; all in gaudy colouring. Se'sha has five 
heads, and Vishnu four empty hands. 
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8 1 V A. 


In any lengthened description of a Hindu deity, it is almost 
iinpossihle to avoid ^touching on ^ the character and attributes of 

he forced to do in this article, of the deities discussed in the past. 
Hence, the reader will perceive, the. difficulty of so arranging ray 
materials as to prevent numberless repetitions, and, perhaps, con¬ 
tradictions : this I have endeavoured, as for as I have been able, to 
avoid ; but I fear not with success, in a degree satisfactory to luy 
reader—certainly not to myself. 

Siva is generally ranked as the third power or attribute of the 
Deity : lie personifies destruction , or rather reproduction ; for the 
most popular system of Hindu philosophy excludes, while time 
shall exist, the idea of absolute annihilation : to destroy is, therefore, 
but to change, or recreate, or reproduce. And here we at once see 
how easy it is to confound the characters and powers of Siva and 
Brahma, and to imagine the deity of destruction to preside also 
over generation. 

In the obvious arrangement of the three grand powers of the 
Eternal One, Creation ami Preservation precede Destruction ; and 
this is the relative philosophical and mythological rank of the triad, 
but not always their theological or sectarial station. For as the 
Vcdshnavas exalt VisflNU, so the Sa/iva$ exalt Siva to the place, 
and describe him with the power of the Deity, or Brahm : as all 
things must, at the end of time, suffer destruction, so the personifica¬ 
tion of that power must be considered as ultimately paramount, 
although, anterior to that inconceivable period, the preserving 
member of the Trinity may have apparent predominancy * 


designated hi the neuter gender, and 
beginuiug nor cod ; he is without 


* Siva, when spoken of as the Supret 

his attributes arc tluis described. “Heh _ 

outward form ; without passion or distinguishing ma 
ness, pervading all; there is no God superior tohiiu; 

or speech; he is free from desire or hate and .is t . 

attributes like these, he is the pure existcnco (or substance) of an infinite nature.” 

embodied his divine grace in the great Sakti and placed her alius left* side; and 
thus he reigns the Lord of Kaiiasam. Further in order to perform the threefold 
work of creation', preservation and destruction; he exists in the holy forms of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Rudra.” Siivn Sam.ya Vinavidei: truest. 2. d- This is a useful and 

(not always carefully) bj the ltcv. T- Foulkcs— Ed. 














2+ ' ■ ' SIVA. 

before described. Serpents; emblems (Sfeternily, form his ear-rings, 
railed jVriyct kundala: his ]»iiideut collar of human heads (Muruhi 
mala,), marks his character of destruction, or Time; and his frontal 
crescent points at its most obvious measurement, by the phases of 
the moon. These are among the attributes that generally dis¬ 
tinguish Maiiadeva. 

Ill a former plate (II.) this deity has been noticed: he is there 
represented with a warlike weapon, (Gurlha, or Parasha,) and ait 
antelope in his superior hands ; the former, as with many other 
deities, denoting vengeance, the latter, called Mrigu, an attribute of 
flic god Chandra, the Moon ; called also Sasin, a name for the 
antelope, given likewise to Chandra. Siva’s loins are wrapped in 
a tiger’s skin, an article that will be frequently seen in the plates of 
this deity; and the river goddess Ganga (the Ganges) beams 
benignly from his Mugut, or headpiece. 

This bountiful goddess Ganga is a heroine frequently alluded to 
in the mythological and historical legends of the Hindus; and 
being intimately connected with the deity now under our consider¬ 
ation, we will in this place proceed to notice her in a variety of 
relations, and at considerable length; bearing, however, directly on 
the points that this humble work purposes to discuss. The Hindu 
poets, in their rage for personification, have not of course forgotten 
those grand natural objects, Rivers : these prime gifts of beneficent 
nature are deified. The Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswati, Brahmaputra, 
Krishna, Kauveri, and others, enjoy their apotheosis; and there 
are extant numerous allegorical poems descriptive of their birth, 
loves, &c. &c. Sir William Jones, in the true spirit of a Hindu 
bard, has addressed a hymn to the Goddess Ganga, who is fabled 
to be the offspring of Mahadeva ; and he sings her birth, wander¬ 
ings, and nuptials, with Brahma’s son, the Brahmaputra. - 
“ Is that the King of Dread, • 

With ashy musing face; 

from whose moon-silver’d locks fam’d Ganga springs?” * 

The pictures offered for sale in India are generally coloured; and 
Siva, the King 01 Dread, whose characteristic colour is white, is 
often painted as if nibbed over with ashes, like anchorites or peni¬ 
tents, with a blue throat. The originals of Plates VII. XI. are in- . 
stances of this; and in those pictures we seethe river Ganga, which 
in Europe wc have been taught to call the Ganges, falling from his 
head; and sometimes, (VII. XI.) she afterwards issues from a cow’s 
mouth. It is said that high up towards its source, the river passes 
through a narrow rocky passage, that pilgrims, who visit the sacred 
cleft, imagine resembles a coni’s mouth. This spot is heffee called 
Gonmhi, and is a pilgrimage of great resort 
The following stanza, from Sir William Jones’s spirited hymn 
to Ganga, (Works, Vol. XIII.) will introduce and illustrate, in a 


’ Jones’s Hymn to Sasaswaii. Works, Vol. XIII. 





happier nftmner than I am otherwise master of, some of the en¬ 
graved subjects of my work, connected with the personages now 
more immediately under discussion. See Plate VIL 



Plate VII. and that of the symbolical marks of the Hindus, 
will show the sol-lunar emblem which Siva bears on his forehead, 
when the crescent encircles his frontal eye. It is also borne by 
some individuals and sects of Swiva. Maha'de'va’s son, Gane'sa,. 
is sometimes dignified with it, but not, I believe, in any of the\ 
subjects engraved* for this work. The title of Chandra-sekra, or ' 
moon-crowned, is given to SrvA when his head is so decorated: a 
legend, accounting for this epithet, will he given under Chandra, 
or the God Lunus.* Chandra sehcra is the name of Siva’s terfes^ 
trial abode. Ganga, Chandra, and Se'shna'ga theprince of serpents, 
are generally seen on Siva’s head as his commonest ornaments; 
and poets perpetually advert to him in compound epithets, allusive 
to those distinguishing attributes. 

An ancient grant of land, dated about. 101S, A D. engraven on 
six sheets of copper, found buried in Salsede, near Bombay, invokes 
Siva in terms illustrative of this. The first stanza is of course, as 
will be noticed in its place, addressed to Gane'sa, the God of Pru¬ 
dence and Policy, first-born of Siva and Parvatl— 


" O’it—V ictory and Llevat 
" 1. May He, who in all affairs claims preo 
f may that GanayacA, averting calamity* pvesei 
"’2. May that Siva constantly preserve von. o 
(Ganga) the daughterof J ahnu, resemblimi-the- 
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to flow from the fingers of Parvati, who, on some occasion of 
“ reluctant sweet delay,” put her hands over the eyes of her 
amorous lord, which, they being the primary source of light, involved 
the universe in immediate darkness. She instantly removed them, 
but an instant with immortals is an age among men; and Siva, to 
avert the calamity of such lengthened gloom, placed a third eye in 
his forehead. Parvati, perceiving the mischief she was causing; 
removed her hands, and found them moistened with the perspira¬ 
tion of Siva’s temples; and in shaking it off, the Ganges flowed 
from her fingers* In this fable it is still the offspring of Siva : 
others make it arise from water poured by Brahma on the foot of 
Vishnu : others directly from the feet of Brahma. There is, indeed, 
no end to the legends connected with the origin, progress, and 
sanctity, of this divine stream. 

The Gang a is also called Dasakara, or ten removing; meaning 
to remove, ten sins. Bathing in her waters, on the day named 
in the following couplet, effaces ten sins, how heinous ‘soever, 
committed in ten previous births. “ On the tenth of Jyaishilia, 
in the bright half of the month ; on the day of Makgaia, son 
of the earth, when the moon was in Rasta, this daughter o‘f 
Jahnu burst from the rocks, and flowed over the land inhabited 
by mortals. On this lunar day, therefore, she washes off ten 
sins, and gives a hundred times more felicity than could be 
attained by myriads of AstvamAdhas, or sacrifices of a horse.”— 
As. Res. Vol. III. p. 284. 






Many writers have .U'scriI j^< 1 the advantage* that the Hindu* 
fanny they derive from drinking the water, and dying on the hanks 
of the Ganna. A man, suposing himself near ' death, will desire to 
be carried thither, that he may enjoy such benefit; but coses have 
occurred, where it proved more distant than was imagined, and the 
expectant has been left by his friends to die a lingering death, or to 
be devoured by alligators : some instances of survival and recovery 
are related. A story is common in India of an English, gentleman, 
who, while taking a pleasant sail on the river, saw an old man, whose 
friends had given him the Gangetic viaticum, and left him. 
Humanity induced the gentleman to attempt his restoration, and 
the readiest means were the application of some ardent spirit to his 
month, after cleansing it of the holy mud left there by his friends 
as his supposed last morsel. His stomach, altogether unused to 
such a stimulus, quickly recovered its tone, and the old man was 
restored to his senses—but not to his relatione and friends; for they 
deemed his reanimation by such a process a thing most abominable 
and detestable, and refused all intercourse with so contaminated a 
being. The unhappy old man, now an outcast from hie family and 
tribe, found his life insupportable, and made it his invariable rule 
to resort daily, while he lived, to the house of this well-meaning, 
but mistaken, author of his resurrection; whom, in the bitterness 
of his heart, he cursed as the cause of his misery and disgrace, and 
poured torrents of abuse on his head for his officious interference— 
snatching him from the heaven just, opening on him, to all the 
wretchedness of such a life. 

Those who are not so happy as to live near the holy river, 
make pilgrimages tor the purpose of benefiting by its sin-expelling 
water: if unable to perform the pilgrimage in person, there is 
considerable efficacy in doing it by proxy, paying the expenses 
of an idler man; who, in return, frequently brings his principal 
a jar of the precious fluid, to be used in the time of death 
and need. Many persons are constantly employed in bringing 
Ganges' water to distant parts. Temples of celebrity, however 
remote—those of Rameswara and Jejury for instance, are said 
to use it daily for the ablution of the idol; and in every city 
it may be purchased from persons who carry it about in two 
vases, slung at the ends of a bamboo carried across"the shoulders ; 
these are carefully covered, and ofcourse preserved with supersti- 


One of the holiest spots of the Ganga is where it joins the 
Yamuna (Jumna) near Allahabad fielow Delhi, anciently called 
Indraprasthd. The Sarwnmti is supposed to join them under 

S od, whence the junction is called Triveni, or the three plaited 
: pilgrims here begin the ceremonies afterwards completed at 
Gaya. The confluence of rivers is a spot peculiarly dear to Hindus; 
and this, more especially, of the Ganga and Yamuna, is so highly 













presume that he was Vishnu who, on many occasions, according to 
the Purartas, took Egypt under his special protection. Krishna 
'was Vishnu himself, according to the most orthodox opinions. 
The title Sri Bhagavat, importing prosperity and dominion, is 
given peculiarly to Krishna, or the black deity; and the black 
Osiris had also the titles of Sirius, Seirigs, and Bacchus. It is 
related, indeed, that Osiris and Bacchus imported from India the 
worship of two divine, bulk ; and in this character he was Maha'- 
df.'va, whose followers were pretty numerous in Egypt: for Heraia- 
I’lON, in his explanation of the Hieroglyphics on the HelwjKiUia.n 
obelisk, calls Horus the Supreme Lord, and the author of 
Time. Now Iswara, or Lord, and Kala, or Time, are among 
the distinguished titles of Maha'de'va ; and obelisks, or pillars, 
whatever be their shape, are among his emblems. In the 
Prikad-lmima. which appears to contain many curious legends 
concerning Pgi/pt. it is expressly said, that “Iswara, with his 
consort Parvatj. descended from heaven, and chose for his abode 
the land oi Misra. in Suncha dwipa.” We must obesrve, that the 
Jzqypfimis feared and abhorred Ttphon, or Maha'de'va, in his 
character ol the Destroyer ; and the Hindus also dread him in. 
that character, giving him the name of Bhairava, or Tremendous. 
The iigypl'Mn table of his attempting to break the mundane egg 
is applied to Maha'de'va, in the little book Chandi, which is 
chieflv extracted from the Marcmideya Pumn." 11 W ilford As. 
Bcs. III. 371. 









' CLASSICAL I>A 


buder the article Toni, Linga, &c. an humble attempt will be 
made to illumine the gloom in which these mysterious subjects are 
buried. Meanwhile 'I shall offer an extract, connected with our 
present subject, from a paper in the second volume of the Asiatic 
Besearchcs, by Mr. Reuben Burrows. " The pyramids of Egypt, 
as well as those lately discovered in Iceland, (and probably too the 
tower of Babel.,) seem to have been intended for nothing more 
than images of Maua'de'va.” Mr. Burrow farther thinks it pro¬ 
bable, that the Sakhira pyramids, described by Nobden, and one 
at Dashour, drawn by Pococke ; Cleopatra’s Needle; and the 
Devil’s Belts, at Boroughbrklye ; may have had the same religious 
origin. , He says, that “Stonehenge is evidently one. of the temples 
of Buddha. The religious ceremonies of the papists seem, in many 
parts, a mere servile copy of those of the Gosseins and Fakirs. The 
different tenets of popery and deism, have a great similarity to the 
two doctrines of Brahma and Buddha ; and, as' the Brahmans 
were the authors of the Ptolemaic system, so the Buddhists ap¬ 
pear to have been the inventors of the Philolaic, or Coperniean, 
as well as of the doctrine of attraction. That the Druids of Britain 
were Brahmans is beyond the least shadow of doubt,”*—Page 478. 


Siva and Jove have been compared by Sir William Jokes, and 
other mythologists; but no where, I believe, is Jove seen combined 
with his spouse, or any female, as Siva is, in pictures and sculp¬ 
tures, with Parvati, as will be described. Jove is, however, some¬ 
times called mother as well as father: the following verse might 
warrant such a combination, in the creative eye of a painter.— 
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Havin'? lately been m the - ikphnnm cavern, and when there 
marie some, lncinnianoa, 1 will in this place extract from them what 
relates to the su)fleet of the preceding passage, Maju' KaIa'; of 
which a print was first, t behove, given by NeibchE. The com- 
pan.niunt contain, dc- the group, of which Siva m thin character 
makes r,ne priiicinal figure, is on the right of the entrance, feeiDg a 
comportment of like size, containing what, in another part'of this 
ivoi K, i have supposed to be » marriage ceremony. Between the 
rr.ro compartments, hut advanced into the body of the cave so as 
not to ua lnu-rnoseu. is a room, v.venty-two feet square, with a door 
m each lace, and on eacn siue the doors, a gigantic male figure, in 
swT,ure sixteen leer., highly ornamented : this room contains a 
monstrous Linga. Premising this, lrom winch. However, I make 
no nnerenees, 1 proceed to extract from mv notes an account of the 
n g the fi B re n j e t n 
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; toward the threatener, and leaning so in his 
let to 1 j t 1 1 f ] lied nt th c [ before noticed, 

•the head or toe principal figure nas a lughlv ornamented cap, re¬ 
minding one of the mitre-shaped caps worn some years ago by our 
grenadiers: a skull and serpent are among its frontal ornaments. 
It has also a pendent necklace, and a long chaplet, if I may so call 
it, composed of human heads, of which only two or three are plainly 
discernible, flowing over the left shoulder to the right thigh, where 
it is broken off, tlie Zcnndnr, or holy thread, and a broader belt 
run in nearly a like direction ; on all the wrists are bracelets; and. 
above the elbows oi three of the arms are buznhmds. No figures 
rpmain in any preservation to the right of the principal, or under 
' him. On the left, near the supposed victim, are two bearded faces 
expressive, of pity : a compassionate female is just above them, 
leaning forward over tlie victim ; she holds her scarf in her hands, 
and is an elegant person: below the bearded men are two or three 
females with pitying' aspects: the same emotion, intermingled with 






















empty Jm.ni) a n,wja, or .snake, five-headed, is twined. The' left 
mins am separate fmiir the insertion at the shoulder: one, slanting 
across the body, bends mwsvnl trom the wrist; the empty palm is 
towards the body, fingers pointing downwards to the right, in the 
] 1 II 1 N 11 s/«. or inviting solicitation. The other 

left hand is elevated as high as the shoulder, holding in the palm a 
a. flame tn-lurked. Under the anu-fut is a round teg, the Size of a 
pistol-ball, retained by a string over the shoulder. My Brahman 

tl d th / / d 1 tl t ( ly carry under the 

ann a bag of that sort, eonuuumg VipuU. the tine ashes of cow- 
dung, for rubbing on the neck and arms, or marking the forehead 
withal; the ashes being symlxdical of fcivA, or destructive Fire. 

The figure lias the short breeches called Chnlmi. reaching nearly 
to the knee, and a C heiha, or Ccnmner-bcnula. round his loins, one 
end hanging lietwecn Ins thighs, and another falling gracefully 
down near the pedestal, hieing a prop to the figure. On the four 
wrists are bracelets ol small chain, and above the elbows bracelets, 
called baznband. He has the Ja-nava, or sacred thread, called, 
in. the secret ceremonies of the Jhvh'ftums, Yadnupaveeda, a term 
of occult allusion that my Brahman did not seem willing to make 
rue comprehend : also necklaces, and encircling ornamental ohains 
or strings, as the artists fancy dictated. 

The countenance is miner placid, considering the action of the 
subject as a composition : one mav fanev m it too, a mixture of 
ferocity and dignity, exhibiting however, neither the sentiment of 
revenge, nor any oi the levity annexed to a dancing attitude, which 
the position seems to indicate * A third eye is in the forehead, as 
is common m pictures and images of Maha'de'va : his ears are 
loaded with pendent rings ; m Ins right, ear a snake forms the 



found in Taylors Historical Manuscripts (Madras 1836) from which the following 
illustration is extracted " Sixth Tiruvillidde). After the marriage (Siva's) the gods, 

winch they alf bathed in the Potlmnarei Tank, when certain of the riskis said 
“ unless we see the God dance^we wiU not eat” The God replied, "How can you 

alf, since ton wist 1 ™«?■SLlweme'dmw!”- Accord'- 
ingly the God danced in a silver temple, while the gods, ns/ns and the numerous 
other attendants joined iu chorus and chanted his praises.” 1. 59.— Ed. 









ornament, hence called N&ga-kimdala'-. in the lobe of the other a 
large discus, or wheel, is inserted, after the fashion of somo Malabar 
tribes, and as Buddha is sometimes seen: his forehead is hound by 
his hair, but it is not well expressed in the engraving ; and it is 
gathered above his head in the style called Jatd, having the 
goddess Gakga in front, with two snakes twined round her neck, 
and his hair towerirfg overhead like a feather, or five-leaved fan. 
Over his right car is a crescent, representing the god CliANDKA 
(Luxus); and over his left ear a female figure with joined palms, 
as if in the act of prayer, probably ClIANDEI, (Luna', of whom 
more hereafter,) her leaning posture of adoration, and the pointed 
bent, termination of her robe, giving her also a ercseent-like 
form. Looking at ■ the figure behind, we see the hair falling 
down the hack m. five ringlet® of unequal length, surmount¬ 
ed by the five-leaved fan, the crescent, and the crescent-formed 
female: the Jan am, crossing the left shoulder and right hip; the 
Jjwmarv, and Trisula, or tri-forked flame, in the back bands; the 
little hatr under the arm; and the prostrate Daitya. The pedestal 
of this statue does not correspond with its bulk and height; it 
seems indeed unfinished, as well as the Daitya, a® if it were 

lit 1 e inserted in some firmer base. The figure being solid' 

1 i J 

lhe image just described was brought from Malabar, found, I 
t n the neighbourhood of Ghmugk&t, and, was given to 
me by tne Hon. Mr. Dus can. Governor of Bombay, who kindly 
ahus enriched my collection at the heavy expense of his own. I 
must not forget to notice, that the figure has its left leg broken off 
at. the knee, which the artist, who took its portrait for me, has 
vei'v nblv restored: tails is the only addition to, or deviation ifem, 
tue onemal, which is altogether as graceful and elegant as the 


As with the Hi ndus a variety of natural objects are personified, 
so every tiling lovely or admirable, or at all striking, is consecrat¬ 
ed to, or symbolical of, one or other of then' deities ; and legends 

The Asoca is a shnib consecrated to Maha'de'va: men and 
women ot au classes ought to bathe, on a particular day. in some 
holy stream, especially the Brahmaputra, and drink water with 
raids of the Arnica floating in it: tliis shrub is planted near the 
1 1 f Si a, and grows abundantly in Ceylon, Si(ta is said to 
1 confined in a grove of it while in captivity by B a'vaxa: 
otuer relators say sbe was confined in a place, or bouse, called 
J lie A now, is a plant of the let order of the 8th class, 
ol leguminous fructification, and hears flowers of exquisite beauty. 
\ i\ 1 I rat <Hori. Mulch., Vo). V. tab. 50.1 .--alls it 
Sce .•!«. IU*. Vnl. m. p. p. 251. 277. 




Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, sustained the vast load. The 
result was fourteen precious articles, called gems, or (Ghaturdd- 
saratna,)* and one of the fourteen was poison, which is the only 
one that we at present have occasion to introduce. Among the 

■ Avatdras, this of Kurma will he duly noticed. 

" To soften human ills dread Sira drank 
The poisonous flood that stain’d bis azure neck." 

It might perhaps have been more in character, if the presenting 
power had averted from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this “ poisonous floodbut the legend, which is very 
popular, gives the action to Maha'de'va : whence the epithet 
mlakantlia, or blue-throated, is a name of Siva. With Saivas it 

■ * The popular enumeration of those -eras is as follows; Lakshnu the Goddess of 
Beauty; Dtianwantari,' the physician of ttie gods ; the apsarases or nymphs of 
ludra’s heaven; Surd; the Goddess of wine; the moou; the Jewel worn by 

■ Krishna; the all bestowing tree; the Cow of abundance; the Elephant of Indra ; 
bis Steed ; Poison ; Ambrosia ; the Bow and Ciiank of Vishnu.-Wilson’s Hindu 
Drama J. 59 ,—M. 
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ise, which bird is now generally 
merit name Hamam, sile is riding 
Wiac commonly called in India, BhagaUi. 
called by the English, Paddy bird, from its 
ireqneuung wei, ncc nelds, is in appearance and habits like our 
heron, and being of a semi-aquatic nature is not an inapt type of 
Brahma ; who, although be represents earth or matter, partakes 
also, in some little degree, ol the aqueous clement, in as for as be, 
by a commonly received legend, sprang out of the sea from the 
navel of Vishnu, and floated on the aquatic lotos. 

The classical mode of spelling the VaJutn of Brahma, in Sanserif. 
is Hanasa: it is commonly pronounced Hanna, or Hans, or rather 
with a strong nasa l, Hahns ; sometimes Hahnsy ; and this latter 
word is precisely the name thkt in Suffolk, and perhaps in other- 
parts of England, is commonly given to the heron, that Saraswati 


I will in this place mention what other animals are appropriated 
as vehicles to Hindu mythological personages. The swan, eagle, 
and bull, have been noticed as appertainin'! respectively to Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and severally denominated Hanam, Garuda, 
and Handi. Gane'ka, eldest son of Maha'de'va and Parvati, the 
elephant-headed god of prudence and policy, rides a rat, supposed 
to be a very sagacious animal. (Plate XXII.) K^RTIKEYA, then- 
second son, the generalissimo of the celestial armies, is seen mounted 
on a peacock. Indra, the powerful regent of the firmament, the 
Jupiter Pluvinsof the Hindus, rides the elephant Iravati, sym¬ 
bolical of might,. Varuna, genius of the waters, bestrides an 
alligator; Ganga, the prime goddess of rivers, has a lisb: Ka'ma, the 
god of love, is carried by a lory, or parrot; Agni, god of fire, by an 


The Soldi* or energies of these deities have the Vehicles of their 
respective lords: Bhava'ni is, however, oftener seen on a lion or 
tiger than on the bull, the Hmuli of her spouse. Avatdras of 
deities ride a bull, horse, &c. as will be noticed when our several 
plates, representing them, be described. 


Plate IX. represents MAHa'dk'vA in his character of Pancha- 
muki, or five-faced. Brahma formerly had five laces, as is 
elsewhere noticed; and the Saivas gift their deity with all the 
distinctions of the other poweiv : here we see him faced like 
ancient Brahma. Before him is his wife suckling their infant 
Ganesa. A musician, perhaps Na'reda, is playing on the Vina 
. before Maha'de'va, and behind him is an attendant fanning him 
with the Chavjne. 


Of the sons of Maha'de'va and Parvati, Gane'sa and Kartikeya 
are by far the most renowned. Their names, and some particulars 
relating to them, have, already been introduced,' and they will 
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hereafter be more particularly made known to the reader; and 
some notice will be taken of Bhairava and V'ira Bhadra, two 
other reputed sons of Maiia’de'va. 

We will now recur to Plate IX. and conclude wliat remains to 
be said thereon, and then describe the rest of the plates allotted 
more, peculiarly to the illustration of this principal subject of our 
work. Plate IX. is taken from two- coloured drawings in my 
possession.* It exhibits Maha'de'va Panchaimiki, (five-faced,) 
ten-handed, seated in an expanded red lotos on a tiger’s skin. When 
his hair is done up iu the style of this picture he is called Diiur.tata 
in which style it is also worn by penitents called Yogi, or Sawiyasi, 
and other adherents of Siva, one of whom is represented in the 
plate ,and has in the original a red mark down his forehead. Maha'¬ 
de'va is white with dusky yellowish hair. Parvati, Gane'sa, 
Kartikeya, the, musician, and attendant, are of the same copper 
colour. Siva’s clothing is blue: ParvATI’s sari (the robe that in 
the most elegant folds forms petticoat, cloak and veil,) is red ; her 
ckuli (short light shift with sleeves half way to the elbow) is in 
green, Kartikeya’s and the musician’s clothing is yellow: Gane'sa 

The subject of Plate X. is from an uncommonly well cast image iu 
bronze, representing Maha'de'va with Parvati on his knee, in the 
same style that we have before described Lakshmi Narayan. This 
is called Maha'de'va Parvati, and she, like Lakshmi, is not of 
proportionate size to her divine partner. The pendent heads on bis 
collar. (Mundamdla.) the style in which the liafr is neatly braided 
and hound up, with Ganga peeping out of it, distinguishes this 
subject from those similar of the other deity and his beneficent 
spouse. One of Siva’s left hands holds Parvati to his side, and 
one of her’s embraces his loins, the other is empty. His superior 
right hand has a sort of battle-axe, called Parasha, the other is 
empty : a left hand held something, which is broken off where he 
grasped it; what is left may be fancied the stem of a lotos.f 

This subject was given to me by a much valued friend, a Poona 
Brahiman ; and it may he worthy of remark, that, of the several 
. similar presents made to me by my friends of the tribe of Brahman, 





not one. .subject is perfect—in some particular, sometimes trifling, 
there is a defect, or fracture. The figure lifts off from the pedestal, 
and just, above its insertion there is oh each side a loop, or eyelet, 
as if to renei ve a string to fasten the image on to something. When 
it rvas given to me it had indeed no pedestal; at my request my 
friend the Braluntm had tier deficiency supplied, getting one cast 
for it in Bombay, l ire subject is nearly ten inches high, and well 
proportioned, ns may be inferred from the plate, which is not at all 
neater, or more elegant than the original. 

The painting or drawing from which Plate VII. is engraved is, 
I think, the most beautiful and highest finished thing I ever saw., 
I purchased it at Poona for forty rupees (five pounds), but for some 
time the seller demanded a hundred (twelve guineas) for it. 
Although no larger than the plate, the quantity of work must 
necessarily have occupied a very considerable time, and its excel¬ 
lence indicates the exertion of consummate skill. I was desirous of 
having the picture exactly copied, in every respect of colouring, &c. 
like the original, but I was assured that it could not be done in 
England; and that even an approximation to its style of finishing, 
which could be attained only by very superior hands, would require 
a long period of time, and of course be attended with a heavy 

I will attempt to give the reader some idea of its beauties and 
finishing, but to be fully understood it must be seen. 


Maha'de'va is of delicate blue colour, as if rubbed over with fine 
wood ashes, with faint lines of yellow on Ills arms, breast, and 
forehead : liis hair is of a brownish yellow, bound very neatly 
round his head, decorated with braids intertwined of black and gold. 
Se'SHNA'ga with many mouths convolves several times round the 
crown of his head, his scaly back tinted azure, and his belly white: 
his scales and folds are so minute as not to be discerned without 
magnifying glasses The crescent in Siva's forehead is of silver 
leaf. The snakes in his ears and round his wrists are of gold, tinged 
with crimson: his rosary, a close and a pendent necklace, Parvati’s 
wrist and other ornaments, the glories round both their heads 
are also of liquid shining gold. The snake round his neck has a. 
dark brown back, spotted black, and a white belly; its folds, and 
scales surprisingly minute and delicate ; those forming bazvbands 
above his elbows have gold bellies and crimson backs, finished in a 
similar style. The ornament just above the snake on the light arm 
is composed of a large central emerald and two small ■ rubies; and 
they are oxactly represented either by thin laminas of those gems, 
or by coloured glass, or some highly polished substance. Parvati’s 
ba&ubamds are the same: her pendent crossed chaplet is of large 
pearls embossed, and square emeralds; and her neck, arms, wrists, 
ancles, ears, and forehead, are similarly decorated : the ring on his 
finger is a ruby; lier’s are rubies and emaralds: through her veil 
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Ivy; Tihnl uv Kashmir perhaps: tin; two female attendants behind 
Maiia'de'va are of brown complexion, and not in features like tile 
delineations of southern artists. All the other persons in this picture 
have the same copper colour except VrsiiNU, who is straddling 
on the shoulders of the green-winged Garuda in a bright blue 
skin, with a yellow pH amber, holding the Ghank, Chakra, and 
Ghadha: for one of which, however, the Giuvak, which is conspi¬ 
cuous enough, my artists have unaccountably substituted a lotos : 
they have also transformed the tree Asona, which in the original 
ovcvspveads, and distils milky streams on Maha'de'va, into a plan¬ 
tain tree, of whose loim broad leaves our engraving exhibits a veiy 
good representation. 

Maha'de'va lias a blue throat, hence named Nii.akantba, and, 
in the position before described, leans on bis Sanvyasi’s crooked 
staff, with half closed eyes, musing and listening to the divine 
minstrelsy ot tile six Ghamdavas, playing and singing before him. 
They are also called Apsarasa, and Devangtima. The names of 
three of those celestial choristers I find marked on the margin of 
the picture; viz. Rhemjja. Urvasi, and Tilutamma : the first and 
last of whom, and perhaps the other also, are celebrated for their 
beauty in tile amatory effusions of the Hindu poets, the first, is, 
indeed, a name of their popular Venus. The hand is composed of a 
tambarine (tamvma); cymbals, or castanets, (tala) not visible, being 
behind the person of the lamma player; a vino,, or lute; and a 
saranga, played with a bow like a violin. The other two females 
bold a fan of leathers (pamjeha,) and a chnwrie of peacock’s feathers, 
similar to that borne by one of the female attendants before 
noticed, behind Maha'de'va. 

The saranga that the damsel is tuning is an instrument of great 
compass and sweetness in skilful hands ; it has sometimes more 
than one metallic string: the vino, is also a sweet soft instrument, 
sometimes composed of a gourd, sometimes of two, one at each end. 
I have listened with great pleasure to one at Poona belonging to 
the band of a friend, a celebrated and respectable lady, of very 
extraordinary dimensions and powers: this gourd was of unrivalled 
magnitude, save one in the orchestra, of his Highness Asuf at 
Dowla, Navab Vazir of Oxide, aud. was valued at ten thousand 
rupees (15201.). 

With a due degree of shame and self-abasement I confess it, but 
I have been more affected with delicious sensations, resulting from 
the simple melody, of a Vina or a Saranga, delicately accompanied, 
that I can bring myself to feel from the elaborate concord of sweet 
' sounds elicited from an Italian orchestra, with its complicated 
fashionable vocal accompaniments. With Indian, music the auditor 
is never in the smallest degree surprised; it has nothing brilliant 
or wonderful; he knows not why, but he feels enraptured; his 
heart is filled, and his eyes are suffused. Now, with the astonish- 











ing intricacies of Italian or fashionable music, one (I speak of an 
unsophisticated Goth) is apt to be all wonder and amazement, to 
the exclusion of other and better, and more delectable emotions, ■ 

I have had opportunities of listening also to the music of Malaya 
and China. Most of their wind instruments, like those of hither 
India and Persia, are indeed barbarous ; but in favor of those of the 
Malays and Chinese.there are some exceptions, one or two of their 
wind instruments are very soft and harmonious. Malay music is, 
indeed, proverbially sweet: so is the language. How happens it, 
that the promontory of Malaya in the Indian ocean, like that of 
Italy in the Mediterranean is distinguished by its fine climate, soft 

But, begging the reader’s pardon for this digression, we will finish 
our notice of Plate _XI. Vishnu has been noticed bestriding the- 
shoulders of his Vdh'ari; GaMda : Brahma, four-handed, holding a 
book is near him; both in yellow dresses. Behind Siva are his sons, 
Gane'sA and Kartikjeya, the former dutifully whisking a Chamara, 
over his parent; the latter, six-headed, with joined palms, reverently 
attending him: both sons in a yellow dress, with broad scads 
(dupati) thrown over their shoulders ; one red, the other green. Two 
bearded Brahmins are seen behind Gane'sa ; one hearing, perhaps 
by way of penance, a jagged staff, on which a heavy chain is some¬ 
times suspended, and seen in the hands of pious pilgrims of the 
present day'; or it may be the finger-board of a lyre in the hands 
of Nareda. Maha'de'va’s hair, frontal marks, snake-ornaments, 
Tris&la, &e., are as before described; and Ganga, falling from his 
haii-, issues through tire cow’s niouth (Gomuki), expanding to a 
river, in which stands Nandilcesvxmn ready caparisoned with 
housings of crimson and yellow, and golden bells and cords round 

Parvati, and her Lord, have green glories encircling their 
heads,radiated with gold; and Su'rya (the bun) is seen just rising 
with his gorgeous face over the eastern summit of Merit,. To add fresh 
splendour to this congress of divinities, Parvati seems seated on an 
elephant’s skin, and is presenting to her thoughtful spouse a golden 
goblet of ambrosia (Amrita). She is very handsome, and elegantly 
attired; her long black tresses flow luxuriantly down her back, 
and are seen through the fine texture of her drapery. Some 
Straggling lovely curls play, in the original, over her shoulders, that 
would not have been overlooked by the keen and ardent eye of a 
tropical poet, though they have escaped the cold hand of our 
hyperborean artists. 

In Plate XII. it pious female is represented propitiating M aija'- 

in its appropriated receptacle, the Anjhn, or You!, mysterious 
types of nature that must, in a future page, come 'particularly into 



ilcities typified !>y their symbols, for the blessing of fruitfulness, 
its revert* l«iiig deprecated by both sexes as the most afflicting 
visitation of divine displeasure. We shall show hereafter that 
certain ceremonies, called Srtulkn, to 1 m; performed by the offspring 
of defunct parents, are essential to the repose of, a departed soul. 

The picture from which Pr.ATE XII. is engraved is very delicately 
executed; the lernale is younger, handsomer, and mote feminine, 
than in the plate, and is very elegantly dressed and decorated. She 
is performing the ceremony called Lingo pv,ja ; and I shall describe 
the implements seen in the plate, and some other points connected 
with the subject; premising that the terms I use may not, perhaps, 
bo in the classical Sanskrit, as I learned them from a Poona 
Brahman, who, although a good scholar, may have answered my 
inquiries in a more popular language. Some of the terms, indeed, 
are current in spoken dialects of India, but may possibly be of 
Sanskrit origin. 1 


, . „ _ is called, 

is temples generally are, Ddv%a' from Leva, a deity, and fflya 
a house ; literally a house of God. The English and other people 
call it Pagoda, a word unknown in India 'beyond the reach of Euro¬ 
pean colloquial instruction. The dome of the temple is white, its 
lines gold, and it is surmounted by a gold spire, called Sigm: 
when temples, or other things, have a conical or pine apple-shaped 
termination, such ornament is called Kai-lieo,. The exterior of the 
temple is white, its interior ash colored, like its patron deity. The 
Linga and Arglw, are of black stone, with gilt edges : the Lingo, 
(the upright conical stone). which has mystical orange-colored 
lines traced on it, is crowned with encircled folds of Vihia flowers ; 
and a chaplet of three strings of them, white, with yellow buds 
at regular' distances, hangs pendent from the top of the Linga, 
falling towards the termination or spout of the Argka. In a former 
page it is noticed that the Vilva is a shrub consecrated to 
Maha'de'va, who alone wears a chaplet of its flowers, which 
are offered in sacrifice to no other deity. The other shrub 


Five lighted lamps (panehavatti) are used in puja, to Siva, as 
seen ill the plate; sometimes one lamp, with five wicks ; the lamp 
with a handle to it is called duvatti; of this description I have 
several in brass, some also borne by women, elephants, &c., in a 
style not inelegant. The spouted vessel holds lustral water; a cup 
beside it is for ghee, (clarified butter,) for feeding the lamps; the 
other cup is for water, with which to sprinkle the flowers and Lingo ,. 
The bell beyond the four lighted lamps, is essential in holy cere¬ 
monies, and is rung at certain times to scare away evil spirits, which 
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and the Brkhmanas—these characteristics are stated in terns of 
increasing force, , and by them we are brought down to the period 
of the great Epic poems. 

“ Between the texts which I have cited from the Brahmanas 
relative to Rudra and the earliest descriptions of the same deity 
which we discover in the Epic poems, a wide chasm intervenes, 
which, as far as I am aware, no genuine ancient materials exist- 
(for the Upanishads are of uncertain date) for bridging over. The 
Rudra of the MahJt Bhdrata is not indeed very different in his general 
character from the God of the same name, wfco is portrayed in the 
Ealarindriya; hut in the later literature his importance is im¬ 
mensely increased. Iris attributes are more clearly defined and the 
conceptions entertained of his person are rendered more distinct by 
the- addition of various additional features and illustrated by 
numerous legends. Instead of remaining a subordinate deity, as 
he was in the Vedic era, Rudra has thrown Agni, Varuua, Sura, 
Vayu, and Mitra completely into the shade, and although Indra 
still occupies a prominent place in the Epic legends, he has sunk 
down into a subordinate position, and is quite unable to compete in 
power and dignity with Rudra, who together with Vishnu, my# 
engrosses the almost exclusive worship of the Brahmanieal 
world.”*— Ed.) ' 











































Kardama, the Risbi, from 
of his right hand Daksha. 
iuchi, Ka'stata. Dakrha 
married to Ka'stapa, 
lm is Khava'S!, to Ridra ; 
disposed o£ From 
1 II things divine and 


A portion of the rah is ascribed to M.w:;n.A.'sA, an incarnation 

tator on the Veefa says,°“ that, on the sudden appearance of this 
le t) t ole 11 ton tl hi ssembly of gods and 
priests fainted, but at the intercession of Brahma they were 
revived : and after making their obeisance, they were instructed 
in holy science. The Avatdra was called Mahida'sa, because those 
venerable personages ( MoJmi ) declared themselves his slaves, 
(ddsa )."—See Colebroke on the Vedas. As. Res. Vol. VIII. 


Of the Black Tvjur Verla a considerable portion, comprising an 
U-panishad, is called NarayAXA; or, to distinguish it from another 
UjXinishad of the Atharvam, likewise so called, it is styied Malta 
Nara.ycma, or Vrilum Karayana ; that is, the Great Narayrmo .— 


Karayana, pronounced and written Natiayax, or sometimes 
Narrain, is a common name with Hindus of several sects, and 
often occurs in their writings. Bdsa., usually written by the 
Engl Uh, Bass, or Doss, is a common termination to Hindu names 
of men, especially among the tribe of Bania. Bhagavan Da'sa, for 
instance, signifies the slave of Bhagavax, Vishnu or Krishna : 
similarly to Abd Allah, the slave of God, among the Mussulmans. 
Ramdas is in like manner, the slave or servant of Ra ma. 

In the following extracts we shall, among more relevant matter, 
meet with some apparent contradictions, which I am not so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to attempt to reconcile, seeing the meaning of the 
legends was professedly undiscovered by the respective learned 
gentlemen ; nor do [ extract them for the invidious desire of ex- 
iiibitiiig apparent incongruities attached to names so dear to litera¬ 
ture, hut to invite an attempt at reconcilement. 

" As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans, 
Ovm. who might naturally have been expected to describe it with 











Hail, primal blossom! liail empyreal gem 
Kama! or Pacbna, or wbate’er high name 
Delight thee, say, what four formed Godhead came, 
With graceful stole and beamy diadem, 

Forth from thy verdant stem? 

Full gifted Brahma i Rapt in solemn thought 
He stood, and round Jiis eyes fire-darting threw; 
But, whilst his viewless origin he sought, 

One plain he saw of living waters blue, 

With restless pain for ages he inquired, 

What were liis powers, by whom and why conferrd : 
..ts perplex’d, with keen impatience fir’d * 


Hero . 

' Th’ unknown, ah 




Hail, self-existent, in celestial speech 
Karajan, from thy wat’ry cradle named ; 

Or Yenamtfla may T sing unblamed, 

Witli flow’ry braids, that to thy sandals reach, 

Whose beauties, who can teach ? 

Or high Pitamber clad in yellow robes 

That weave their heaVn-spuD light o’er circling globes' 
Unwearied, lotos-ey’d, with dreadful bow 
Dire Evil’s constant foe ! 

Great Fadma Natha, o’or thy cherish’d world, 

The pointed chakra by thy fingers whirl’d, 

Fierce lu/taOh shall destroy and Methu grim 
To black despair and deep destruction hurl’d. 

What eye^can bear thy blaze, what ntt’rance tell 
Thy deeds with silver trump or many wreathed shell. 
Omniscient spirit, whose all-ruling pow'r 

Bids from each sense bright emanations beam. 

Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 

K miles in the bud and glistens in the flow’r 


























SA RASVATL 


In (1 e 1 ¥ 11 ly, Vol. I. and in Sir W. Jones’s Works, 

lol. XJ1T. ol.), Wii) be iound a spirited hymn, addressed to this 
uoddess. From tl ent prefixed to it I extract the following 

passages.—lhe Hindu goddesses are uniformly represented as 
me subordinate powers ot their respective lords: thus Lakshmi, 
die consort of \ isim u the Preserver, is the goddess of abundance 
am! prosperity; Bitava'ni, the wife of Mah'ade'va,, is the genial* 
power of fecundity; and Saeaswati, whose husband was tlie 
Creator Brahma, possesses the powers of Imagination and Inven¬ 
tion, which may justly be termed creative. She is, therefore, 
adored as the patroness of the fine arts, especially of Music and 
.Rhetoric: as the iuvenlress of the Sauskiit language, of the 
Devnnfeiri cha cte d of the sciences which uniting per¬ 
petuates : so that her attributes correspond with those of 
JJr.\ERvA G ece or Italy," who invented the flute, 

and presided over literature. In this character she is addressed 
in the ode: and particularly as the Goddess of Harmony, since 
the Hindus usually paint her with a musical instrument in her 
hand. I ne seven notes, an artful combination of which consti¬ 
tutes Music, am 1 affects the passions, are feigned to be 

her earliest production. And the greatest part of the hymn 
exhibits a correct delineation of the Rdgmdln, or Nediacc of 
Mvsimi jatodes. winch may be considered as the most pleasing 
invention of the ancient Hindus, and the most beautiful union 
of’ painting with poetical mythology and the genuine theory of 



(Narayana.) 


( 1 J1 1 11 1 1 t tl t) rof iheUitopadcea 

1 M Is Sarvu indicates 

Tno IUiinatiuvu, oring Ui:.: production oi a Va idinava, we may 
n o i c j t tl til 1 ! IN rayana identified. 

S I 1 1 V> I tl a. i e — Brapsca, the 

i tl n Si i n \ and Naray’ana, 

cbiei oi homes. Inp. Ini.—■■ INakayana. i.lie ;illpervading“the 
imperishable Visual. I lie epithet cl.iei oi beioLor is applied to 
bah the deiti s, or persons, superior or inferior, of the Hindu 
Pc it! 11 t Brahma, is a 

title, applied a: so to VjoilNu in the Jiamayana. (p. 12o); likewise 
1 t t f f tl t 1 al led tj all beings — (Fi.)* 

PLATE aIv. is taken from a tolerably well executed picture that 
I mu-cnased at Poona. The body ot the picture is white, with 
lotos flowers scattered aoont, denoting- water to he understood. 



There is. I think, a peculiarity in the hair that I have not 
observed m any otner pictures of \ ishntj. or in any of his .drafd- 
ras. or oi any ceity, except Buddha; on the top of the head 
it is thick and woolly, as is usually raven to the last.named 
uersonasre; the stylo m widen it flows, or curls, on the shoulders, 
is also unusual. No other subject selected for this work has the 
forehead marked like this ot Nakayana i but X have several 
pictures ot \ESKirc, m his Arman:8 of Krishna and Kama, 
and in other coaraciers. witu t-ue iorehead similarly marked! 
_*uotl 1 y 1 1 ubject: he has a nose- 

jewel. worn commonly by femmes, but rarely, I -believe, by male 
cl e i 1 1 I t res of Nauthji, Xvrishna 

or Vishnu. as worshipped m Hanlwar, that liave the nose-jewel. 
On the picture is written, m cxmslrti. but pntra Sayi Bhagavan ; 
which IK, Bhagava n roposma on a Vat leaf: Vat is the Ficus 
Indies, commonly called the Banian tree. 

On the nnohcni ion of the name haravana to the different, persons of the Triad, 
^lif? rsaiicr isret erred to a previous note (natre aoj containing an extract from Yana 






' (MMi-n nl 1,1ns hymn, wind) is exponndeil by the cmnnioutator 

t unxisUnill y with the theologim! doctrines of the Vednn, 

■ F aiiije with the J!«drnx, with the Vnsns. with the Add //ns, 
:m«l with the \ r >s»'<nlc>juK. 1 uphold both the sun and the ocean, 
(MiTftA. and Vamvsa,) the firmament (J.NDKA) mid fire, and l>oth the 
Asayins. I support the moon, (Soma) destroyer (of foes), and (the sun 
••nbUed) Twashti, Push an, or Bkaoa. 1 prant wealth to the honest 
votary who performs sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies (the 
del tics;. Me, who am the queen, the conforrev of wealth, the pos¬ 
sessor of knowledge, and first of such as merit worship, the god* 
render, universally, present every where, and pervader of all befogs. 
Be who eats food through me, as lie who sees, or who breathes, or 
who hears, through me, yet knows me not. is lost; hear then the 
faith which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, who is worship¬ 
ped by gods and men: I make strong whom I choose; I make him 
Brahma, holy and wzse: for Rtjdra I bend the bow, to slay the 
demon, foe of Brahma ; for the people I make war (on their foes); 
and 1 pervade heaven and earth. I bore the father on the head of 
this (universal mind), and my origin is in the midst of the ocean ; 
and therefore do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with 
my form. Originating all beings. I pass like the breeze ; I am 
above this heaven, beyond this earth ■ and what is the great one. 


In cases where a Hindu has liefl. or given false evidence, the 
sin is expiated by an easy oblation to the goddess of speech. 
It has been extensively remarked, that the Hindus are more 
than usually prone to falsehood; nor can it be denied, that the 
discouragement of tins offence is too little pointed, botli in regard 
to the trifling degree of disgrace that attaches to a man’s character 
on detection, and to the too great qualification of the prohibitory 
classes of the law against lying. Falsehood is not only tolerated 
in some cases of evidence, but is declared, in special affairs, to 
be even preferable to truth : a few texts from Manu will evince 
tins. Oh. VIII. v. 103.—In some cases a giver of false evidence, 
from a pious motive, even though he know the truth, shall not lose 
a sent m heaven : such evidence wise men call the speech of the 
gods.—" 104. Whenever the death of a man. who had not been c, 
grievous offender, either of the servile, the commercial, the military, 
or the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned bv r true evidence,/row 
the known rigour of the king, even though the fault arose from 
inadvertence or error, falsehood mnv be spoken : it is even pre¬ 
ferable to truth.—‘‘ j. 05. Such witnesses must oifer, as oblations to 
S.uuswATi. cakes of rice and milk addressed to the goddess ot 
speech : and thus will they fully expiate the venial sin of benevo¬ 
lent falsehood.' 


!|V In connection vntb tins reference to the Vedic character of Vaeh or Saxnswali, 
the leaner may reJi-r t» some .niterfstmg speculations on the primitive identity of 





Another reason that, araong the Hindus, deviation from truth is 
riot held in deserved abhorrence, may' be found, perhaps, in tins 
circumstance: that, in their mythological legends, their gods are 
frequently represented as liars. One can scarcely help suspecting, 
that imbibing such notions in early youth must necessarily produce 
a pernicious influence on the principles and conduct of men. 

Images of Saraswati are seldom seen: I have not one among 
my images; nor do I immediately recollect having ever seen one. 
Of pictures I have several; and some representations ol her are 
given in our plates, of which I will now give some description. 


She is usually drawn either two or four-handed : in Plate XIII. 
she is the two-handed helpmate and associate of her husband 
Brahma ; and has, of her own, no distinguishing attributes. In 
Plate VIII. she is four-handed, holding her Vina,, or lyre, a lotos, a 
cup, and a scroll: which being noticed, with such other particulars 
as seemed to require it, in a preceding page (4d) we shall not dwell 
longer on in this place. In Plate XV. she is also four-handed, 
playing on her Vina with two hands; .the others empty : she is 
here riding a peacock, and not, as one would" expect, a swan, the 
Vdltati of her consort; which, indeed, I never saw her mounted on. 
Biding a peacock, the immediate vehicle of Kartikeya, a son or 
reputed son, of Parvati, seems to connect Saraswati with the 
Sakti of the destroying power. Plate XX. is engraved from two 
pictures drawn by an artist in my employ in Bombay, superintend¬ 
ed by a Pandit, as will be noticed on a future occasion. I recollect 
no particular mythological reason assigned for associating the 
goddess of eloquence, harmony, and the arts, with the god of pru¬ 
dence and policy.: it is, however, rational enough. 


Some of the early Catholic Missionaries, who attempted to 
explore and explain the religious doctrines and opinions of the 
Hindus, discovered in their zeal, if not in their judgment, the his¬ 
tory of the patriarch Abraham, and his wife Sabah, veiled under 
that of Brahma and Saraswati: which names may, by those 
ignorant of the povrer of Sanskrit letters, he spelled Braham, or 
BkaHAMA, and Saiuh-SWATL To an etymologist, transposing the 
fi.na) vowel is but. a trifling liberty ; and in the case ol' Braijama, 
making it initial, the required name is at once produced : and in 
the second name, say the Missionaries, the termination. Swati is 
merely all epithet, equivalent to goddess or mistress. I know not 
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the Greeks; who, as Hesiod and Homer sing, arose from the sea, as¬ 
cended, to Olympus and captivated all the gods.' In the 36th section 
of the Ramdyaiia, describing the Kwrmavat&m, the production 
of Lakshmi is thus painted.—“ The gods, the A sums, and the 
GanMarvas, again agitating the sea,” (as is represented in Plate 
XXV.) “ after a long time, appeared the great goddess, inhabiting 
the lotos, clothed with superlative beauty, in the first bloom of 
youth, covered with ornaments, and bearing every auspicious sign ; 
adorned with a crown, with bracelets on her arms, her jetty locks 
.flowing in ringlets, and her body, which resembled burning gold, 
adorned with ornaments of pearl. This great goddess appeared with 
four aims, holding a lotos in her hand ; her countenance incompar¬ 
able in beauty. Thus was produced the goddess Padma, or Set, 
adored by the whole universe; Padma by name. She took up her 
abode in the bosom of Padma-na^tha, even of Heri.”— P. 289. * 

As the goddess of fortune, the epithet fickle is sometimes applied 
to Lakshmi, in contradistinction to Parvati, or Sati, who is called 
the constant, or faithful. But, excepting figuratively, as the god¬ 
dess of fortune, I do not see why she should be deemed fickle ; for 
she is always seen with her Lord: when reposing on Se’shna'ga 
(see Plates III. IV.) she is shampooing his feet. In Visiinu’s 
A vatdra of Ra'ma, Lakshmi was incarnated in the person of the 
adopted daughter of Ra'ja Janeka, and became Si'ta, the most 
faithful spouse of her heroic lord. ’lii the AvatSra of KlSISHNA she 
was RuKMANi. the most beloved of that amorous deity. In all the 
other incarnations of Vishnu, she appears, if he had a wife, to have 
been with him; and mostly under her own name of Lakshml 
It was not without a good reason that the Hindus, and after 
them the imitative Greeks, feigned the goddess of beauty to have 
sprang from the sea: health is the parent of beauty; and the fable 
teaches ns to see it in those fresh from the wave; an allusion 
especially salutary in the warm poetical latitudes of Hindustan 
and Greece. She is the goddess who presides over marriage, and as 
the deify of prosperity is invoked also for increase of children, and 
especially male children. Nothing is more lamented or deprecated 
by Hindus, male and female, than being unfruitful: with many 
sects, a woman proving so affords the unhappy husband unobjec¬ 
tionable grounds of -seeking in a, second wife the chance of so 
desirable and essential a blessing.* 



Jimi- ami two-fold nature are performed in honour of both Lakshmi 
and BhAya'NI. “ A fast all day, and a, great festival at night, in 
honour of frAK'SJIMI; with illuminations on trees and houses. In¬ 
vocations are made at the same time to Kuve'ra”— V. 264 . Here 
appeals a greater connexion between these ill-assorted personages 
than is seen on other occasions. Riches or prosperity is the object 
of the invocations; and the presiding deities are of course conjoined. 
“ On this night, when the gods, having been delivered by ICk'- 
kAva, were slumbering on the rocks that bounded the sea of milk, 
.Lakshjh, no longer fearing the Ikiilyas, slept spart on a lotos.”— lb. 
"Flowers are also offered on this day to Svama, or the black, an 
epithet of JBdava'ni. who appears in the Kaliyvg as a damsel 
•twelve years old ; and torches and flaming brands are kindled aild 
"consecrated to burn the bodies of kinsmen, who may be dead in 
battle or in a foreign country, and to light them through the shades 
of death to the mansions of Yama: these rites bear a striking re¬ 
semblance to those of Ceres and Proserpine” —P. 264.* 

, I extract a passage from the first volume of the Asiatic Resear- 
ches, by the same learned and lamented author, descriptive of 
Lakshmi. 

“ It having been occasionally observed, that Ceres was the 
poetical daughter of Saturn, we cannot close this head without 
adding, that the Hindus have also their Goddess of Abundance, 
whom they usually call Lakshmi ; and whom they consider as the 
daughter (not of Manu, but) of Bhrigu, by whom the first code of 
sacred ordinances was promulgated. She is also named Padma and 
Kamaea, from the sacred lotos, or Rymphcea; but her most re¬ 
markable name is Sri, or, in the first case, Sris, (?) which has a 
resemblance to the Latin, and means fortune, or prosperity.” 







CLASSICAL 


Sir William Jones was too cautious to lay much stress on tlie 
fallacious ground of etymological resemblance; and although' 
among his earliest researches into Hindu mythology, lie discovered 
this similarity of names and characters, lie would not pronounce on 
the identity of the subjects. He has not, however, escaped the 
strictures of continental writers, Who find fault with him on this 
very point; in which, in fact, he, above almost all writers, is 
comparatively faultless. 

“ It may be contended,” he continues, “ that although Lakshmi 
may lie figuratively called the CEEBS of Hindustan, yet any two, 
or more, idolatrous nations, wlio subsisted by agriculture, might 
naturally conceive a deity to preside over their labours, without 
having the least intercourse with each other; but no reason appears, 
why two nations should concur in supposing that deity to be a 
female: one, at least, of them would be more likely to imagine 
that the ea.rth was a.goddess,* and that the god of abundance ren¬ 
dered her fertile. Besides, in very ancient temples, near Gaya, we 
see images of Lakshmi with full breasts, and a cord twisted under 
her arm, like a horn of plenty, which looks very much like the old 
Grecian and Roman figures of Ceres.”—P. 240. 

The epithet of Sri' is not, however, exclusively applied to Laksh¬ 
mi, but to several other gods and goddesses: Sri" Gane'sa I have 
frequently heard; and have read of Sri' Devi, as applicable to 
Parvati: it is sometimes .also given to men. The Brahmanical 
heafl of the Poona government is generally, in the third person, 
styled Sri' Mant : it may, perhaps, have been personally assumed 
by the present Peshxm Baaji Rao, and not in use by his predeces¬ 
sors-)-. 

Sir William Jones has addressed a hymn to Lakshmi, " the 
world’s great mother,” that cannot be perused by an oriental 
student without great profit; nor by any one without unqualified 
admiration.—See Works, Vol. XIII. 290. In the argument he calls 
her “ Lakshmi, or Sri, the Ceres of India, the preserving power of 
nature ; or, in the language of allegory, the consort of Vishnu, or 
Hari, a personification of the divine goodness. Some represent 
hsr as the daughter of BiiRinu, a son of Brahma ; but, in the 
Marht.iuhya Purana, the Indian Isis, or Jsatv,re, is said to have 
assumed three transcendent forms, according to her three f/unas, or 
qualities, and each of them to have produced a pair of divinities : 
Brahma and Lakshmi, Ma'he'sa and Sabaswati, Vishnu and 
Kali. After whose intermarriage. Brahma and Saraswati formed 





s churned on the second incarnation of KaiU, who 


id reclining on the serpent A'.va'nta, the emblem 
id this fable, whatever may be the meaning of it, 
as the most poetical. The other names of Sal, or P% 
HAMrr.iYA, PadmA),Aya. or Padma, and ItAMAiA: 











following prayers, the accepter, holding during the recital the sacred 
animal by the tail. 

“ 1- May the goddess, who is the Lakshjii of all beings, and 
resides among the gods, assume the shape of a milch cow, and 
procure me comfort. 

" 2. May the goddess, who is Ktobani in a corporeal form, and 
who is the beloved of Siva, assume,tlie shape of a milch cow, and 
procure me comfort. 

“ S. May she, who is Lakshmi reposing on the bosom of Vishnu ; 
she, who is. the Lakshmi of the regent of riches; she, who is the 
Lakshmi of kings, be a boon-granting cow to me. 

“ 4. May she, who is the Lakshmi of Brahma; she, who is 
Swaha, the wife of fire; she, Who is the exerted power of the. 
sun, moon, and stars, assume the shape of a milch cow for my 
prosperity. 

“ ’>■ Since thou art Swadha, the food of them who are the chief 
among the manes of ancestors, and Swaha, the consuming power of ' 
them who eat solemn sacrifices, therefore, being the cow that. 
expiates every sin, procure me comfort. 

“ o. I invoke the goddess, who is endowed with the attributes 
of all the gods, who confers all happiness, who bestows abodes in all 
the worlds, for the sake of all people.' 

“ 7. I pray to that auspicious goddess for immortality and 
happiness.”—C olebroke: on the lteligious Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, vie. Res. Vol. VII. page 263. 

The boon-granting cow, so honoured in the. preceding extract, is 
called SuRABHI; and her descendants are much revered by all 
classes of Hindus above those that may be denominated base.*' It 
is common for Brahmans, and others, to feed a cow before they take 
their own breakfast, ejaculating, as they present her food, “ Daugh¬ 
ter of Surabhj, framed of five elements, auspicious, pure, holy— 
sprung from the sun, accept this food given by me: salutation unto 
thee!” Or, if be conduct the kine to grass, " May eow-s, who 
are, mothers of the three worlds, and daughters of Surabht, and 
who are beneficent, pure, and lioly, accept the food given by me.”—• 
Oolkbboke. vis. Res. Vol. VII. page 276. 

The Hindus hope to obtain the favour of the boon-granting cow- 
by shewing kindness to her offspring: and adoration of a cow is 
not uncommon: such as presenting flowers to her, washing her feel, 
&c. Many instances of affectionate tenderness for cow-s and calves 








notice, on the part especially of Brahmans atui 
' stories arc beautifully told in Hindu poetics, of 
i those means. Of Vastshta’h cow, Nandi'nt, 
king .Dimta, lor the sake of obtaining a boon 
s, a pretty fable js given, by KaLIDAAA, in the 
rtber, ol the cow Bahula, whose expostulation 
mg lor her hie, is referred to by Mr. CotEBTiOKK 
0 e in the Ijahiw. linages of her and of hf*r 
d; and the extract from the Itahdms is read on 
ed to fiAHULA, with great solemnity. 


in marriage ceremonies a cow is one of the actors.*— r< The hospi¬ 
table rites are then concluded by.letting loose a cow at the interces¬ 
sion of the guest: a barber, who attends for that purpose, exclaims, 
‘ The cow ! the cow !’ Upon which the guest pronounces this text: 
' Release the cow from the fetters of Varuna. May she subdue 
my foe; may she destroy the enemies of both him (the host) and 
me. Dismiss the cow, that she may eat grass and drink water.’ 
When the cow has been released, the guest thus addresses her ■. ‘ I 
have earnestly entreated this prudent person, saying, kill not the 
'innocent harmless cow, who is mother of Ku'dras, daughter of 
Vasus, sister of Adityas, and the source of ambrosia,’ &e. It is 
evident,” continues Mr. Colebroke, ■' that the guest’s intercessions 
imply a practice, now become obsolete, of slaying a cow for the 
purposes of hospitality.”— lb. p. 293. 


A cow, the reader will perceive, is no unimportant mythological 
personage, nor is the bull: the latter has been spoken of, in another 
place, as the Nandi of Maha'pe'va, and the symbol of divine 
justice. Nandi'ni has just been noticed as the cow of Vasisht'fia 
the sage, or llishi; and I have no doubt but these two names and 
persons, as they may he called, have relationship and connexion in 
the legendary tables of the Purdnas. 


In the Ramayana this all-yielding animal is called Shabala, as 
well as Nanm'ni. —(P. p. 320. 322). The 41st section details an 
entertainment given by “ Vashisht'ha, chief of ascetics,” to Viswa- 
MITKA and his pupil Ra'ma. The royal sage and his whole army, 
" composed of plump well-fed men,” were tilled with whatever they 
desired, rained down from Shabala. But VisWAMiTitA, not con¬ 
tented with his entertainment, coveted also the donor; and after 
endeavouring in vain to purchase the cow, took her from Vashisii- 
t'HA by violence: hence ensued curses and battles between these 
two sages and their adherents, as detailed at tiresome length in the 
42nd and following sections of the Eamayana. The cow produced 
many kings and armies in aid of her legal lord, and at length 
destroyed the forces of the covetous VlsWAMITliA; wh«, as is usual 
in all cases of distress, betook himself to austerities, and was enabled 
by Maha'de'va to renew hostilities, which, after various revilings 
and reverses, terminate in the discomfiture and conversion of the 
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greedy king, who was not of course a Brahman, as Yashisht’ha 
was. The 43rd section offers several priestly reflections on Brah- 
manical potencies, while the subsequent sections evince that these 
are all astronomical legends, strung together on wild fictions of 
mythological poetry. 

The time is not, perhaps, very remote, when the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Hindustan had less abhorrence of killing kine than many 
sects now feel on that point. Ancient books prescribe the slaying 
of kine, as well as other animals. The extreme utility of the cow 
and bullock in well peopled and agricultural countries will almost 
necessarily give rise to a repugnance at slaying them, which will in 
time grow to stronger prohibitory feelings, and at length be stamped 
with tile sanction of holiness. Here we see, what we may in many 
cases suppose, that mythology and religion' inculcate principles 

SifiUKW, the cow of plenty, was, as -well as Lakshmi, one of 
the fourteen gems, produced by the ocean when churned for the 
Amrita ; and as these " two gems” seem to be strung together in a 
former quotation in this article, I will include in it some farther . 
particulars of this important quadruped. 

She is also called Kama-de'nu, the granter of desires. Under 
f lie latter name, Sonnebat describes her as being white, having 
a woman’s head, three tails, and giving suck to a little calf; but I 
never saw her so delineated. A cow suckling a calf is a very 
favourite subject of Hindu artists, in paint, ivory, brass, mortar, 
fee. I have a cast in brass which represents two cows suckling their 
calves, and in my memoranda I find it noted, that this kind of 
thing is made to invoke a lucky calving-time-: and that adoration 
is paid to this domestic idol, called Gopv-ja, or cow-worship. Such 
images may, however, have some»rcference to SuRABHI, and have 
adoration paid to them more extensive than a looked-for calf would 
excite; which, by the way, is a matter of moment to a family 
whose chief luxuries are lacteal. 

Many writers have noticed the superstitious veneration that 
some sects of Hindus have for cows and calves : the custom, so 
universal in India, of using cow-dung for covering for floors and 
walls, can, however, scarcely be considered as a superstition ; for it 
is used for floors by all sects, as well as Hindus, as the most cool 
and cleanly article. Once a week, perhaps, it is common to rub 
over earthem floors with fresh cow-dung, mixed up with as much 








water "'ill muter it easy to spread: this is done, Hot only in 
tents awl temporary houses of gentlemen, but sometimes over the 
best apartments of splendid habitations of Europeans as well as 
natives. The smell, which is not at first unpleasant, quiekly goes 
off; and no floor is so cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to 
(leas and vermin. This pleasant and salutary article is felling into 
disuse with the English, who, in their habitations and habits, are 
departing more and move from the sober dictates of nature, and 
tire obedient usages of the natives. We now, for instance, build 
lofty rooms, admitting insufferable glare and heat through long 
glazed windows fronting the sun, reflected by marble or polished 
floors: domestic comfort is sacrificed to exterior decoration. No 
man of taste would now build a low sun-excluding viranda, nor 
mitigate the intensity of the heat by a cow-dung flooring. In 
Bombay the delectable light that, twenty or thirty years ago was 
so commonly admitted through thin semi-transparent panes, com¬ 
posed of oyster-shells, is no longer known among the English, except 
in the church : and these, perhaps, will, when the present worthy 
clergyman shall vacate his cure, give way to the superior farms- 
, patency of glass. The church will then be, like our new houses, 
insufferably hot; and the adaptation of Punkhas. monstrous fans, 
ten, twenty, thiriy, or more, feet long, suspended from the ceiling 
of sitting-rooms, and moved to and fro by men outside by means of 
ropes and pullies, will be necessary. These PunlrAas, it must be 
admitted, are articles of great luxury in warm weather: the idea is 
taken from the natives. I have mythological pictures where per¬ 
sons are seated under them. In Calcutta they are articles also of 
elegance and expense ;. some of them being curiously painted, and 
so shaped or scooped as to admit their vibratory motion without 
deranging the economy of the chandeliers suspended in the same 
line with the Puniha, and when^at rest occupying the space scoop- . 

But to return to the Hindus. Cow-dung is plastered over the 
cooking-place before the meal of a person of a high class be cooked: 
in camps, or on journies, a space of ten or twelve square feet is so 
purified, and is easily polluted by the approach of impure persons 
or things; in which vexatious case the food becomes unholy. The 
ashes of cow-dung are also of a very purifying nature ; and Hindus, 
of almost all ranks and degrees, men and women, occasionally, or 
frequently, use them, mixed sometimes with other ingredients, to 
mark their foreheads, necks, arms, &e. Sometimes men, especially 
holy beggars or penitents, or those having some claims to sanctity, 
are rubbed all over with these ashen mixtures, and make a curious 
sky-blue appearance. Maha'de'va is frequently painted blue, or 
rather of an ashy colour, and the gently just noticedQperhaps imi¬ 
tate that deity. 

in the Agni Piirdna. that a most, wicked person, named Chasvaka, 
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De'vi-Bajreswari, then Lawbcc Danddyi Eamah ! which words 
may be rendered— Iiail, Ka'u ! Ka 'hi \ hail, Dk'vi ! goddess of' 
thunder; hail, iron-scepircd goddess !” Let him then take the axe 
in Ids hand, and again invoke the same by th eJCalrdlriya text as 
follows.—“ Let the sacrifice* say Evany, Briny ! Ka'li, Ka'lx ! 

. honid-toothed goddess! eat, cut, destroy all the malignant—cut 
with this axe; bind, bihd; seize, seize; drink blood.; spheny, 
spheny ; secure, secure'. Salutation' to Ka'li Thus ends the KaU 
rdtriya Mantra . “ The Charga (the axe) being invoked by this 
text Kalra'tri (the goddess of darkness) herself presides over 
the axe, uplifted, for the destruction of the sacrificer’s enemies.” 
Different, il/autras are used, in reference to the description of the 
victim to be immolated: *if a lion, this—“ 0 Hari ! who in the 
shape of a Hon, bearest Chandika, bear my evils, and avert my 
misfortunes. Thy shape, 0 Hon! was assumed by Hari to punish 
the wicked part of tine human race ;* and under that form, by truth, 
the tyrant Hjban\'A-Ka$ipu was destroyed.” 

Females are not to lie immolated, except on very particular occa¬ 
sions : the human female never. " Let princes, ministers of state, 
counsellor, and venders of spirituous Hquors, make human 
sacrifices, for the purpose of attaining prosperity and wealth.”— 
“ Let the victim offered to De'vi, if a buffalo, be five years old; and 
if human, twenty-five” 

The following is the KdsiJci Mantra, to be uttered at a particular 
part of the ceremony. w Hail, Ka'siki I three-eyed goddess, of most 
terrifying appearance, around whose neck a string of human skulls 
is pendent; who art the destroyer of evil spirits; who art armed 
with an axe, the foot of a bed, and a spear— Hinny Ka'shci • Saluta¬ 
tion to thee witlithis blood” 

An enemy may be immolated by proxy, substituting a buffalo or 
a goat, and calling the victim by the name of the enemy through 
the whole ceremony, thereby “ infusing, by holy texts, the soul of 
the enemy into the body of the victim : which will, when immola¬ 
ted, deprive the foe of life also." On this occasion— 

* f: Let the sacrifice!’ say, 0 goddess, of horrid form! 0 Ciianjitka 1 
eat, devour, such a one, my enemy. O consovt of Fire!. salutation 
to fire. This is the enemy who has done me mischief, now per¬ 
sonated by an animal—destroy him, 0 Maha'ma'bt ! -wheny, 
tphevy! eat, devour Tf 










duction, is invoked, with an appropriate burnt-offering of certain 
perfumes, by women in labour* 

I have attended ceremonies and sacrifices in Malabar, where a 
oak was the victim immolated, probably to Ka'li. Women at cer- 
thm periods; but whether monthly, or after delivery, or miscarriage, 
I do not recollect, are purified by such a procedure. Young Mala¬ 
bar females have visitations of the devil, as they term it, and are 
not to be cleansed but by public exorcism. I have been invited to 
this process, which in common lana-uatre. was termed “ beating the 
devil outbut it is many years ago—when I was very young, and 
attended but little to mythology: what remains in my recollec¬ 
tion is, that the ceremonies were long, tiresome, and clamorous from 
drams, trumpets, and shouting. The possessed girl sat quietly, 
perhaps several hours, with dishevelled hair, surrounded by her 
relations, supporting in both palms a pan (or pdf.ro.), said to contain 
blood. At length, exhausted by fatigue, or roused into hysteria by 
the noise and tumult, she went into a fit, when a cook’s head was 
cut off close by her. The struggles of the evil spirit in resisting 
the exorcism are supposed to cause the convulsive agonies of the t 
possessed, in the excess of which it passes into the cock, and is ’ 
dismissed by his decapitation. These matters are always perform¬ 
ed in the night, and are attended with considerable expense for 

It was once my misfortune to live in Bombay, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an exorciSer, who planted himself near my gar¬ 
den-wall ; and by the horrid yells and music, the necessary accom¬ 
paniments of his craft, so disturbed my repose, that, failing by 
remonstrance and threats, I was forced to apply to the police for 
its restoration and security. This man must, from the number of 
his patients, have been of some note, or the possessed numerous; 
for every full moon he was occupied the whole night. I believe 
women are mostly, if not exclusively, possessed; but I did not, lest 
my appearance should seem to sanction the annoyance, attend, to 
observe my noisy neighbour’s exorcisms. 

Sir W. Jones has addressed hymns to Dukga and Bhava'ni, 
two names ofJ’RAKRlTl, or created nature, (As. Mis. and Works) 
Vol’XIII.); and the argument prefixed is replete with mythologic 
lore. I’swaba, or I's.4, and Isa’ni, or I's’l, are he says, unquestion¬ 
ably, the Osiris and Isis of Egypt. I'swara, Siva, or Kara, (for 
these are liis names among nearly a thousand more,) united with 
I'si, represent the secondary causes, whatever they may be, of 
natural phenomena; and principally those of temporary destruction 
and regeneration. But the Indian I'sis, in her many characters, 
appears in those of Parvati, Ka'li, Duega, and Bhava'ni, which 




bear a stiiimg resemblance to the Juno of Homf.r, to Hecate, to 
the armed 1 3 au.,v,s, ami to the Lueretian Venus. 

Till' name Paryati took its rise from a wild poetical fiction. 
The mountain Himalaya, being personified, is represented aft* 
powerful monarch, whose wife was Mena : their daughter is nomett 
P.UIVATI, or mountain-horn, and DuitOA, or of difficult access. (?) 
She is said to have been married to Siva in a pre-existing state, 
when she was named Sati ; but we are informed by this illustrious 
author, in another place, (As. Res. Vo). VI. p. 144.) that she bore 
no children till she became regenerate in the person of PAR VATI. 
The daughter of Hrmahtya had two sons : Qane'sa, the wisest of 
deities, always invoked at the beginning of every literary work ; 
and Kartike'ya, commander of the celestial armies. 

[Sati was the daughter of Daksha. Her father invited all the 
divinities and their attendants to a gTeat sacrifice, Siva only being 
excepted. Sati demanded an explanation and her father lifting her 
playfully on his knee said ; ‘ Listen my darling while 1 explain 
the reason why thy husband lias not been invited. It is because he 
•is the bearer of a human skull, a delighter in cemeteries, accompani¬ 
ed by ghosts and goblins, naked or merely clothed with a tiger’s 
or elephant’s skin, covered with ashes, wearing a necklace of human 
skulls, ornamented with serpents, always wandering about as a 
mendicant, sometimes dancing and sometimes singing and neglect¬ 
ing all divine ordinances. Such evil practices, my darling, render 
thy husband the shame of the three worlds and unworthy to be 
admitted at a sacrifice where Brahma, Vishnu and all the immortals 
and divine sages are present!’ Sati however was not to be cajoled: 
she roundly asserted her husband’s supremacy ‘ fixed her mind in 
profound abstraction and by her own splendour consumed her 
body, while all the immortals exclaimed in astonishment, how 
wonderful!’ Siva attended by an army of ghosts and goblins, de¬ 
stroyed Daksha’s sacrifice, and betook himself to penance, carrying 
with him the remains of his departed queen. Soon she was bom 
again of Himavat and Mena and grew up in her mountain home 
like, tire young moon, increasing to its full splendour. Confident of 
her beauty, she trusted to awaken the love of her former lord, but 
the cud was not accomplished without, the aid of penance, the help 
of Kama Ddva, and the artifices of the gods. . Poor KSma was 
burned to ashes for shooting an arrow, but Siva looked and loved 
again, and a. very splendid wedding was the result. Various ex¬ 
tracts bearing on this story,’ will he found in Vans Kennedy's 
Ancient and Hindu My thology, 3St). The account is given in detail 
in the Tins A vaitira RnniM-am of the Artmoxhalla Purdna. — Rd] 
The following is the last stanza of the bran. 




MAIIl'SHASUBA 



The lust stanza refers to a transfiguration of Bhava'ni, very com¬ 
monly met -noth in pictures and casts. Among mine I have, besides 
those given in tliis work, upwards of a dozen different easts of it in 
metal, in which the goddess has from two to thirty-two arms, filled 
with a variety of weapons. I have "also several pictures of tliis 
subject.: they generally agree in the time, which is the moment 
when the armed monster issues from the neck of the buffalo, whence 
the head is just severed by the sword of the goddess ; who, plant¬ 
ing her foot on its body, is transfixing tlie monster with her golden 


In the first volume of the A static Researches is an inscription, 
found in a cave near Gaya, in Bengal, of winch a translation is 
given by Mr. Wilkins : the first lines are thus rendered—“ When 
the foot of the goddess was, with its tinkling ornaments, planted 
Upon the head of Mahi'shasuba, all the blossoms of the new-blown 
flower of the fountain were dispersed with disgrace by its superior' 
beauty. May that foot, radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams 
issuing from its pure bright nails, endue you with a steady and an 
unexampled devotion, offered up with fruits, and shew you tlie way 
to dignity and wealth." 

In Mr. Wilkins’s introductory letter is the following passage, 
describing the combat between the monster and Durga, as well as 
the birth or origin of that form of the goddess. 

"The first lines of the first verse allude to thestoiy of Bhava'nTs 
killing the evil spirit Mahi'shasuba, —who, in the disguise of a 
buffalo, as the name imports, had fought with Indba and his celestial 
bands for a hundred years, defeated him, and usurped his throne : the 
story is to be found at length in a little book called Chandi. Tlie 
vanquished spirit®, being banished the heavens, and doomed to 
wander the earth, after a while assemble, and resolve to lay their 
grievances before Vishnu and Siva. Conducted by Brahma, 
they repaired into the presence of those deities, who heard their 
complaint with compassion; and their anger was so violent against 
Mahi'shasuba, that a kind of flame issued from their mouths, and 
from the months of the rest of the principal gods: of which 
vies formed n goddess, of inexpressible beauty, with ten arms, ami 
each hand holding a different weapon. This was a transfiguration 
of Bhava'ni. the consort of Siva : under which she is generally 
called 1)URGA. She is sent against the usurper: she mounts her 
lion, the gift of the mountain Himalaya, (snowy.) and attacks the 
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Both slew demons and giants with their own hands; and both 
protected the wise and virtuous, who paid them due adoration.”— 
Jones. As. .Res. Vol. I. p. 252. " As the mountain-born goddess, 
or Paiivati, she has many properties of the Olympian Juno : her 
majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes, are the 
same ; and we find her on mount Kaildsa, and at the banquets of 
the deities, uniformly the companion of her husband.”— Jones. As. 
Res. Vol. I. p. 251.—See Plates VII. XI. 

As Amba, or Uma she is the consort of Bha'va, the author of ex¬ 
istence : Aranyadevi, or goddess of the forest.— ib. p. 388. Prabha, 
meaning light: Aswini, a. mare, the first of the lunar mansions; 
assuming this name and shape, the Sim approached her in the 
form of a home, and, on - their nostrils touching she instantly con¬ 
ceived the twins: who are called AswiNi-KuaiARi, the two sons of 
Aswini. — ib. p. 891. Sativa-de'vi refers to her as the author, or 
the consort of the author, of existence: Praciuti, that from whence 
all tilings were made—Nature personified: Sarva-mangala, presid¬ 
ing over the welfare of all nature. This catalogue might be greatly 
- extended; but the reader will probably deem it long enough* 

In the character of Bhava'ni Sir 'William Jones (As. Res. Vol. 
I. p. 554) supposes the wife of Maha'de'va to be, as well the Juno 
C'rnxia, or Lucina of the Romans, (called also by them Diana 
Solvizonu, and by the Greeks, Illithyia) as Venus- herself: not 
the Italian queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her nymphs 
and graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination; and 
answers to the Indian Rembha, with her train of Apsamsas or 
damsels of Paradise; but Venus TJrania, so luxuriously painted by 
Lucretius, and so property invoked by lum at the opening of a 
poem on Nature.— “ Venus presiding over generation, and on that 
account exhibited sometimes of both sexes-(an union very common 
in the Indian sculptures), as in her bearded statue at Rome; and, 
perhaps, in the images called fferma-tkena, and in those figures of 
her which had a conical form : ' for the reason of which figure we 
arc left’ (says Tacitus) in the dark.’ The reason,” continues our 
author, “ appears too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hin¬ 
dustan, where it never seems to have entered the heads of the 
legislators, or people, that any thing natural could be offensively 
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‘'ND DEVOTEES :m 5EVF.RAL POSTURES OF PENANCE AND AUSTERITY. 





REPRESENTATIONS 


A fiery circle designates, that maps 

The spheres within its terrible circumference : 

Whilst by the banner on the dreadful staff, 

High waved, the stars are scattered from their orbits. 

The three eyed god exults in the embrace 
Of his fair spouse, as Gauri sinks appalled 
By tho distracting cries of countless fiends, 

Who shout thy praise. Oh may such dance afford, 

Whate’er we need,—whate’er may yield us happiness." 

Malati however was rescued, and the terrible goddess disap¬ 
pointed.—A’d] 

Plate XVII. is taken from a sketch in ink, made by an artist in 
my employ, superintended by my Pandit. The drawing of the 
sketch, from which the plate is engraved, differs in no essential 
point from its original; only, indeed, in the omission of some trees 
and animals, and in making the figures more correct and graceful: 
in nowise, however, altering their postures or character. 

We here see Devi seated in her temple, on the summit of a hill, 
and the tliree great powers, her consort the first, ascending it, to 
approach and adore her: these persons are each four-handed. Siva 
is marked by his hair, with Ganga enfolded, as has been sufficiently 
described. Behind the goddess are three other persons ascending 
in like manner: the first of these is Agni, the regent of fire, distin-' 
guished by two faces, three legs, and seven arms; the meaning of. 
which I shall endeavour to. unfold when we discuss the character 
and attributes of that deity. Next to him is Indra, king of the 
firmament, knowD by his eye-bespangled skin: being so important 
a personage he must necessarily be introduced more particularly' in 
his place. The person beneath him I do not know'. Above are 
seen Surta and Chandra, in their chariots: the former driven by 
Akcxa, or the dawn personified, (Aurora,) drawn by his seven¬ 
headed horse, indicative of the prismatic divisibility of a ray of 
light. The crescent and antelope distinguish Chandra, or the Moon. 

We must not quit this plate without some notice of the ascetics 
seen about the hill) propitiating, by their austerities, the favour of 
Dhvi : one has his left arm held up, with the fingers clencheditill 
the nails have grown through the back of his hand. Near him sits 
another penitent, also on the skin of a tiger, with both hands simi¬ 
larly uplifted over his head; a disciple near him is about to give 
him drink. A very' celebrated Saniyasi of this description, named 
PukajvA;PJ 32, lately died at Benares; who had made a vow to con¬ 
tinue in that position four and twenty years, but died before their 
expiration. Of this person, and his extraordinary travels, a very 
interesting account is given, by the Hon. Mr. Dunoan, in the 
fifth volume of the A *■ Pc*, art. 2. where i.^ also a print of him J 






Dtjkga slaying the demon Mahi'shai 
earlier page of this article, occupies Pi 
coloured picture, representing Devi, ei 
crimson monster, who is in the act of spri 
neck of the buffalo, just decapitated by t 
goddess. 












Of GANE'SA, KARTIKEYA, VI'RA BHADRA, andBHAIRAVA, 
the offspring of MAHA'DE'VA and PARVATI. 


Gane'sa is the Hindu god of prudence and policy: he is the 
reputed eldest son of Siva and Parvati, and is represented with 
an elephant’s head, an emblem of sagacity; and is frequently 
attended by a rat, sometimes riding on one, the conduct of 
that animal being esteemed by the Hindus as peculiarly marked 
by wisdom and foresight: he has generally four hands, hut some^ 
times six, or eight, or only two. He is invoked by a Hindu, I 
believe of any sect, in the outset of any business : if he build a 
house, an image of Gane'sa is previously propitiated, and set up 
on or near the spot: if he write a book, Gane'sa is saluted at 
its commencement, as he is also at the top of a letter: beginning a 
journey, Gane'sa is implored to protect him, and, for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers. Iris image is occasionally seen on the road’s- 
side, especially where two roads cross; but sometimes it is little 
else than a stone, rudely chiselled into something like an elephant’s 
head,' with oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, perhaps, 
with a chaplet of flowers by some pious neighbour or traveller. 
It is common to see a figure of the god of prudence in or over 
bankers’ and other shops; and, upon the whole, there is perhaps 
no deity in the Hindu Pantheon so often seen and addressed. 

In the Voyage, to India, by Faoi-ino de San Bartolomeo, the 
author says, that" statues which supply the place of mile-stones, 
ancl serve to guide strangers, are found every where erected along 
the high roads. As the Gratis mt&Eommvt employed for this pur¬ 
pose the god Terminus, the Hindus use their deity Gane'sa, who 

language, is called Polevar." —P. 70. ^ ’ >L 

The learned Carmelite proceeds to descrilie the elephauHicadcd 
Gane'sa ; as holding in one of his hands a key in the form of a. hook, 
like those used in the earlier ages when doors had no iron-work ; 
as having always under him a mouse, an animal held in the utmost, 
abhorrence by the elephant, and according to the Indians, represent¬ 
ing the wicked demon, tin: enemy of wisdom, or, in other words, 
the devil Indian women, lie .says,; who are wanied, wear an image 





of Gane'sa, which they will TdU, suspended from the neck by a 
string, serving as a love pledge, and as a token of their chastity 
and conjugal fidelity. 

I will in tide place take the liberty of offering some remarks, 
general and particular, that were suggested by the above account 
of Ganf/sa. Europeans, visiting India, arc apt, when they com¬ 
municate thou- observations, to sav, that the “ Indians do so and 
so implying, that tire immense population of India have similar 

Travelling through India—sav from Ceylon, centrally, up the Car¬ 
natic, the Dckkan, ftnd Bengal, to kashmir, an extent of about 
thirty degrees of-latitude, an observer would notice as great a vari¬ 
ety of habits, languages, religious observances, &c. as in travelling 
through a like space through Europe—say between Russia and the 
Mediterranean. 

It is said, in the preceding extract, that “ statues which supply 
the place of mile-stones, and serve to guide travellers, are erected 
every where along the high road.” The author, whose abode, how- 
'eyer, seems to have been confined to the southern parts of the penin¬ 
sula, and chiefly to the provinces of Malabar and Canara, has 
doubtless seen statues placed as direction-posts, and at regular dis¬ 
tances, on the roads ; but they are not every where so placed. For 
I have lived more than twenty years in that part of India, which 
we call the peninsula, and for months, nay years, in Malabar and 
Canara, and have travelled some hundreds, I may say thousands, of 
miles in those provinces, and never, to the best of my recollection, 
saw- one instance of a statue, or any thing else, placed bv natives 
either as a direction-post, or to mark the termination of distance. 

What Paolino calls a key, in the form of a hook, I understand 
to be intended for the instrument with which elephants are guided, 
called Ankam, which sometimes is scarcely distinguishable from a 
sort of fan occasionally seen in the hands of Gane'sa. But the 
good friar may be right; for this deity is found to be Janus, in 
whose hands the Romans placed a key. 

Gane'sa has not always a. mouse under liim, as the learned 









STOIUKS. 


by a stringnor should I, if I had, have at once seen, admitting 
it was originally hung there as a “ love pledge,” how it particularly 
“ serves as a token of chastity and conjugal fidelity.” 

Sonnerat calls Gane'sa, Poliear ! by which name, it would 
appear, he is known in the Carnatic. He says, “ that images of the 
gods may be made of stone, copper, or gold, but never of silver-, or 
other metals: that of Poi.i.eaii must be always of stone.” There 
may perhaps, but I never heard so, be some restrict! ve rules in the 
Carnatic for the composition of images; in other parts there are 
none. I have gilt images of silver, with gold rings; some with 
rubies in the eyes and other parts. I have images, made in the 
Carnatic, of different compositions, of copper and brass; nor do I 
think there is generally any objection to making Gane'sa of 
different metals. My Pandit, in Bombay, had Mm and Krishna, 
and Anna Pu'rnA, and others, in silver; "they were, I believe, made 
in Bombay. Idols are also made of crystal and gems, of which I 
have seen several: Bubhas are more common in crystal, I think, 
than any other deity. 

Although Gane'sa be almost always considered, and called, the 
son of Maha'de'va and Parvati, there is yet a legend in the 
Sivapurfina of his origin, that would exclude his reputed father 
from any share in the honour of his existence: I will give the 
legend as briefly as I can, as it contains other points of mythological 
fable. Gane'sa is sometimes represented with but one tusk: to ac¬ 
count for which, it is related in the Parana, that he was formed 
of fair proportions by Parvati, from tbe excrementitious particles 
and impurities of her own bod}', at which Maha'de'va was jealous 
and displeased. Gane'sa was his mother’s champion, vindicating 
her honour and rights on all occasions, even against the infringement 
of Vishnu and his mother’s lord. On one occasion Vishnu and 
Gane'sa fought, and the latter would have been victor but for 
the interposition of Siva, who cut off Gane'sa’s head. Parvati was 
greatly displeased and distressed at this event, and proceeded in 
revenge to austerities that threatened to derange the destinies of 
the universe, from which nothing could divert her Wit the restora¬ 
tion of her son; which, on the earnest application of the congrega¬ 
ted deities, Siva consented to. But the severed head could not 
be found; and it was determined to fix on his trunk the head of 
the first animal that should make its appearance, which happened, 
to bo an elephant with but one tooth. Siva adopted Gane'sa ; 
and all the deities, to appease and console Parvati, consented that 
lie should on all occasions be first invoked*. 

Another legend states, that, in a desperate combat, Gane'sa, 
having exhausted all means of offence, plucked out one of his tusks, 
and hurled it at his adversary. 

























INVOCATION ANT) OBEISANCE. . 101 

The worshipper is to strike himself sharply on the head with his 
knuckles and then perform toppamam. that is, he is to cross 
his arms over his breast, lay hold of his right ear with, his left 
hand and of Iiis left ear with Iris right baud and then crouch 
down. The reader will best realise this obeisance by attempting 
it. All the gods, we are told, so reverence Gitndsa in memory of his 
great, victory. By boyish tricks, he extorted it from tlie sage 
Agastyn and the ten-headed giant Edvana. 

I have frequently met with allusions to this deity’s celibacy. 
Buddhi and Siddhi mayjie his mistresses but are not his wives. 
In the popular mythologyrwife he has none. When his mother hinted 
marriage to him he gallantly avowed his determination not to wed 
a wife leas beautiful than Parvati, so, we are told, lie sits at the 
comers of streets, at the thresholds of temples, “ in the chief places 
of concourse,” looking for a bride. 

Works of philosophical research as well' as street-ballads and 
rice-bills, are commenced with an invocation of Gane'sa. I subjoin 
an illustration by which it will be seen how an oriental sage can 
interpret for his own mind a form so gross, a character so purely 
fanciful as that of Ganesa. This invocation is prefixed to ah abstruse 
treatise on Saivite philosophy, entitled^Sim Piragasam, translated 
and published'by the late Eev. H. E. Horsiiigton of Jaffna. 

" In order that my treatise may. he' useful in elucidating the 
three eternal entities (Deity, Soul and Matter) and for the at¬ 
tainment of Sayiichchyam, union with God, and that it may be 
free from poetical blemishes, in High Tamil, and that I may escape 
any casualty that would prevent my completing the work, X medi¬ 
tate on the beautiful lotos-like feet of the elephant-faced Ganapathi 
(Pilleyar) who was produced by the union of Siva and Parvati (his 
Sukti). His eyes like those of the carp extend to the two shining ear¬ 
rings, are beautified with red and dark streaks, and disdain to be 
ilkened with javelins. His secretions (volition, discrimination 
and action) flow down in torrents. His lotos-like feet blossom with 
the flowers of gnwnam (wisdom) and are adorned with the bees of 
munis” (i. e. inunis or devotees swarm around his feet like bees 
around the honey vieldiug flower.) 

In the South of India there is an annual feast in honor of Ganesa 
called Pilleyar Ohatliurtti. It falls in the beginning of September 
and is observed asa general holiday. Temporary images of the deity 
are made of clay or cow dung ; he is installed in the chief places of 
honor, in the houses of the people, in bazaars, public buildings and 
government offices. Graced with move than an ordinary supply of 
garlands, he is propitiated by a large supply of incense and cakes, and 
he. is earned along the public, streets and around the boundaries of 
villages in gay procession. The occasion calls forth more than an or¬ 
dinary amount of food, fan and display ill every domestic circle. 



}n reading or observation 1 have mat with no corroboration of 
the .statement quoted from Paolino and Son Herat in reference to 
representations of this god being made only of atone, need as 
mile-stones, or worn as ornaments in the marriage string.— £d.] 

Of Ka'rtike'ya, brother to Gake'sa, mention has been made in a 
former article, (page 37); and a legend is there given, * account- 
ingfor his six faces. In the Kdmugana, sect. 30, the origin of 
Ka'rtike'ya, and other mythological points, are detailed: of which, 
here follows a rapid sketch.—The great mountain Haimavat, so¬ 
vereign of mountains, the grand magazine of metallic substances, 
bad two daughters, of unparalleled beauty, by his spouse Me'na, 
daughter of Meru. Their names were Ganoa and UstA : the former 
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Hindoos, ,5th Ed. .40. The whole of the month- Kartika .(part 
of November and December) is regarded by the Saivites as sacred 
to the canonized Pleiades and their foster son, KSrtikeya. Many 
during that month abstain from flesh meats who are at other 
times addicted to their use. Fasting is particularly meritorious on 
each Monday in the month—when the moon enters the third star 
of the constellation, the great day of Kartika .is observed, lamps 
are placed in every door way in different parts of the house, in 
the cow-stall, in tire gateway towers of the temples and even in 
the open fields. In fact there is a general illumination.— Ed.] 


:.A Bhadp.A, a heroic personage, now demands our notice : he 
retimes called a son, sometimes an Avatdra, of Siva. He is 
Silted in Plate XXIII. which is dr$wn from a brass cast nine 
high, in very bold relief, the principal figure projecting 


Vj'IU BhADRA is a personage of extensive celebrity; and his ex¬ 
ploits are recorded in ancient and sacred books. SoNNERAT (vol. 
.1. p. 58.) mentions him in the Carnatic under the name of VlRA- 
iuittirax, as the fourth son of Siva, ■ produced, with a thousand 
heads and a thousand arms, by the sweat of his body, to avert the 
cfiects of a sacrifice. In the SvuapH/rana it is mentioned, that he 
was produced from a drop of Siva’s sweat.* 


Bhairaa'A is another of Siva’s sous; sometimes, like Wba Bha- 
dra, spoken oras 'aif H®ft<aV«T"ihe name being derived from Bheru 
meaiunz terrific, tremendous, &c. is, as hath been before said, ap¬ 
plied also to Siva, jjisspouse, and their offspring. It is, I believe, 
chicflv among the Mahrattas that this form of Siva is worshipped : 
■wir.il them it is called Bhero'ba ; and bis spouse is named Yiiga- 
siri. orononitced JooASERY. Their images are met with more com¬ 
monly than that of any other deity: of different descriptions, sepa- 
rately and together, 1 have, 1 imagine, nearly a hundred in copper 
ill i lostly old and rude, with an appearance of having been 


Plate VIII. is from a coloured picture, where Bhairava holds a 
ghastly head and a, cup of blood: two dogs attend, in apparent ex¬ 
pectation of sharing in the horrid banquet. The figure has a dark 
blue skin; palms, soles, and lips tinged red; clothed only with 











A V AT A'R AS. 


Allusions and references to the Avatdras occur so perpetually 
in all researches into the mythology of the Hindus ; and indeed, 
nearly all their history and literature is so replete with mythologi¬ 
cal fables, that it seems necessary, in a work of this sort, to give 
some connected view of the subject, including a uotice of such le¬ 
gends as are generally considered as descriptive of the leading 
events in the fabulous relations connected with the Avatdras. 

The word itself, inwstriotncss, means a descent: in which senso 
it is still retained in several dialects of India, But in its more ex¬ 
tended signification, and in the sense now under consideration, it 
means an incarnation of a deity in the person generally of a human 
being: such incarnations have been innumerable. The three princi¬ 
pal powers of the Deity, their consorts and offspring, the inferior 
deities, and almost the whole host of mythological personages, have 
had their Avatdras, or descents on earth, for various purposes, ■ of 
punishing tyrants and sinners, rewarding the good, or reclaiming 

When, however, speaking of the Avatdras , it is generally meant 
to be confined to the ten incarnations of Vishnu, as pre-eminently 
distinguishing them from others of a less important, or less potent 

The dasa AvatA.ro, are usually thus arranged and named.— 
1. Matsya, or Fish.— 2. Ku'rma, or tortoise.— S. Vaba'ha, or Boar.— 
4. Narasingha, or Man-lion.—5. Va'mana, or Dwarf.—6. Parasc 
KA'MA. or Kama with the axe.—7. Ra'ma.— 8. Krishna.— 9. Buddha,- 
—10. Kalki, or Horse. Of these, nine ar-e past; the tenth is yet 

When we hear that the Hindus speak of the Deity having been 
thus incarnated, we must understand it with some ouiilUication ; 
for, in fact, there is, perhaps, scarcely one point in their mythologi¬ 
cal religion that the whole nice of Hindus have faith in. There are 







points Hull, others abjure . individuals of those sect* dissent from 
the doctrines believed by the majority ; otlicr philosophical sceptics 
will scarcely believe any thing, in opposition to their easy-faithed 
brethren, who disbelieve nothing. Tims some Sams, or followers 
of Siva, admit the sacredness ot the AvatJiras of VlSHMU, but in 
different degrees of potency and sanctity: they generally admit 
the personified interposition ol the preserving attribute of the 
.Deity ill the affairs of the world, without yielding the point of 
supremacy m the prototype. And some zealous Vaishnavaa, or 
lollowers of Vishnu, giving themselves up to his adoration in some 
incarnation— Krishna, or Ra'ma, for instance, reject with indigna¬ 
tion, commensurate with their zeal or bigotry, all farther appli¬ 
cation of divine terms. Hence may, in part, lie discerned the lia¬ 
bility under whicli inquirers labour, of being misled by sectaries 
into receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of forming general con¬ 
clusions from individual or partial information. 

I.— 1 The MATSYA, or FISH. 

to the general deluge, and to be the same history, disguised in 
oriental fiction, of that event, as is related in our scriptures. Sir 
W. Jones (As. Sea. Vol I.) assents to the opinion of Bochart, that 
the fable of Satuen was raised on the true history of Noah : he 
shows that the seventh Manu, Satyavrata, corresponds in station 
and character. In his reign, the Hindus believe the whole earth - 
to have been destroyed by a, flood, including all mankind, who had 
become corrupt, except the pious prince himself, the seven Pwishis, 
and their several wives; who, by command of Vishnu, entered a 
hahitra, or spacious vessel, accompanied by pairs of all animals. 
Vishnu, assuming the form of a fish, commanded the ark to be 
fastened by a ca ble, formed of a vast serpent, to his stupendous 
hom, secured thereby until the flood subsided: when he and 
Brahma slew a monster, named Hvagriva, who, while Bkahma 
was reposing at the end of a Kalpa, stole the Vedas, and mankind 
had consequently fallen into the depths of ignorance and impiety. 
This mighty demon is called the prince of Danavas; his name means 
Jjorse-necl-ed. The Verbis having been recovered, the world was 
progressively re-peopled with' pious inhabitants, descendants of the 
devout Satyavrata and his fa voured companions. 

[In Prof. .Monies Williams' Lectures on Indian Epic Poetry 
(page 3+) there is a passage so closely connected with the Fisiv 
.incarnation and so illustrative of the tradition of a general deluge 
that, I cannot forbear quoting it at length. 

“ The next episode 1 select is one (from the VSna-parva) illus¬ 
trating in a striking manner the wide diffusion of the tradition of 
the Deluge, Mann, the Noah of the Hindus . , . , is represented 











The second grand Avatiira. of Vishnu, in the fora of a tortoise, 
evidently refers also to the flood. In that of the Matsya, or Fish, 
we find the necessity of a deluge to cleanse the world from its sin¬ 
ful taints. By the demon Hyagm'va having stolen the Vedas < 





















































3.—VA'MANA'. or the DWARF. 

Tlie (our first Avnt&ms arc said to have occurred in the earliest, 
or Satya, age of the Hindus ; corresponding in character with the 
golden or virtuous age of the fabulists of other region*. The fifth 
happened in the second, or Tnt&yvg. 

Maiia' Bat.i a monarch reasonably virtuous, was still so elated .by 
his grandeur, that l>e omitted the essential ceremonies and offerings 
to the deities; and Vishnu finding it necessary to check the influence 
of such an example, resolved to mortify and punish the arrogant 
RSja. He therefore condescended to become tlic son of Kastapa 
and Aditt, arid the younger brother of IxiiRA. and assumed the 
form of a Brahman dwarf; and appearing before the king, asked a 
boon, which being promised, he demanded as much as he could 
pace in three steps : nor would he desire farther, although urged by 
Bali to demand something more 'worthy of him to give, when¬ 
ever a Hindu historian has occasion to mention the magnificence 
of any monarch, a ready source of aggrandizement is offered in the 
trite legend of religious austerity, bv winch some deity, generally 
Brahma, is so irresistibly propitiated, as to yield compliance in the 
request, for the obtainment of which, the rigorous penance is self- 
inflicted. It was so m tins instance; and the boon asked and 
yielded, was as usual the soverugntv of the universe, which in¬ 
cludes the three regions of the earth, heaven, and hell. 

Vishnu, on obtainine the kino-s promise required a ratification 
of it, which is performed by pouring water on the hand of the appli¬ 
cant. This Bali proceeded to do although warned of the conse¬ 
quences ; for lie scorned not to ratiiy that tor winch Ins royal word 
stood pledged. 

As the water fell into his hand, the dwarfs form expanded till it 
filled the world; and Vishnu now- manifesting himself, deprived 
Bali at two steps of heaven and earth, but., he being oil the whole 
a virtuous monarch, left Paitila, or Hell, still in his dominion* 

[In the lower part of Plate XXVII, there is a representation of 
this AvatSra. Bali is pourtrayed in the act of pouring water 
into the hand of the Brahmin dwarf.—As Moor left this subject 
without illustrations we have borrowed this Plate from Colman's 
Mythology of the Hind us.— 

G. PAB.ASU KA'MA. 7.—RA'MA CHANDRA. 8.—KRISHNA. 
9.—BUDDHA. 

Having introduced a number of plates illustrative of the history 
of those incarnations, they will be considered and described sepa¬ 
rately in the next divisions of our work. 

10.—KALKI, the HORSE. 

This incarnation is yet to come. Vishnu, mounted on a white 
horse, with a drawn scimitar, blazjggfike a comet, will, as minutely 

"^jiuidTsTmredt Texts pTIii-m. 1 














































































STUVAWOflUM 



KRISHNA- 


Jx tills AvatSra Vishnu is said, by his sectaries, to have manifest¬ 
ed himself in a degree of power and glory far exceeding any other 
of his forms: in winch he assumed only an ansa, or portion of his 
divinity, while Krishna was Vishnu himself in mortal mould.* 
Other tribes of Hindus cidl Krishna an impious wretch, a merciless 























































the eye of the nuptials to cany off the princess, leaving R&ma 

'['lie winged figure in this Plate, pouring from the sky a golden 
glory on the head of Kristina, is singular. We have here ceven 
damsels in attendance on the favoured deity, although the ntunher 
of his regular wives is said to have been eight: viz. 1. RuKMIHT,an 
incarnation of Lakshmi.—2. Jamba vati.—3. Ka'lindj, daughter 
of the Snn.— i. Satyava'ma'.— 5. Laksiima'na'.— 6. Mitravinda. 
—7. Nagnajiti. —S. Nurmi. (Vishnu PurSun 578.) Perhaps this 
Prate may exhibit them all, his divine spouse being in the 
clouds, and, by a heavenly emanation, spiritualizing his seemingly 
mortal and carnal enjoyments. Besides these, he attached to mm 
sixteen thousand women that he found virgins in the ample 
seragli o of Naraka a five-headed ctsura, whom for his manifold crimes, 
Krishna slew. • The legendary talcs, descriptive of these events, 
are of great length and variety. Each of these sixteen thousand and 
eight women bore him ten sons, and each supposed herself the 
exclusive favourite of her lord.j- 

In musical legends it is said, that there were, in the days of 
Krishna, sixteen thousand Magas, or musical modes ; or rather 
passions, or affections of the mind; and each of his R&ginis, or 
musical nymphs, selected one of these RAgas, in which to modulate 
her strains for affecting and securing the heart of the amorous and 
harmonious deity. This may perhaps mean, that Krishna, devoted 
to music, receives and enjoys every variety of modulation, multi¬ 
plied to the number of 16,000, and fancifully personified in the form 
of nymphs, Krishna similarly multiplying himself into as many 
pereons, or R&gas, as were requisite to espouse, or adapting 
himself to receive, the many-noted R&ginis. * 

As a specimen of the tales related of this sportive deity, I here 
give, as I find it in my memoranda, that of Na'rada’s visit to the 
numerous chambers of&RISHNA's harem, allusive, as it is thought, to 
the universality of the sun’s equinoctial infiuence, or, more mysti¬ 
cally, to the attribute of omnipresence. 

It happened in Dwaraka a splendid city built by Viswakarma, 
by command of Krishna, on the. sea-shore, in the province of 
Guzerab, that his musical associate, Na'rada, had no wife or substi- 



























































I will not fight 6 Krishna. I seek not victory nor & kingdom. 
What shall we do with a kingdom ? What with enjoyments-or with 
life itself, when we have slain these relations?” Krishna .replies in 
a long metaphysical dialogue, full of line passages, the moral of which 
is that as Arjima.belongs to the military caste his duty is to light. 
He is urged not to hesitate about slaughtering his relations by an 
argument drawn from the eternal existence of the soul, which I 
will now translate. 

The wise grieve not for the departed, nor for those who yet survive. 

Ne’er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder chiefs ; and ne'er 

In tills corporeal frame moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth, and age, 

So will it pass through other forms hereafter—be not greived thereat. 

The man whom pain and pleasure, heat and cold affect not, he is fit 
For immortality: that which is not cannot be—and that which is 
Can never cease to he. Know this the Being that spread this universe 
Is indestructible; who can destroy the indestructible ? 

These bodies that enclose the everlasting soul, iuscrutable, 

Immortal have an end—but he who thinks the soul can he destroyed, 

And lie who deems it a destroyer, are alike mistaken : it 
. Kills not, and is not Killed ; it is not born, no^ doth it ever die ; 

It has no past nor future—unproduced, unchanging, infinite : he 

Who knows it fixed, unborn, imperishble, indissoluble, 

llow can that man destroy another, or extinguish aught below ? 

AvS men abandon old and threadbare clothes to put on others new. 

No dart can pierce it ; flame cannot consume it, water wet it, 

Nor scorching breezes dry it: indestructible, incapable 
Of heat or moisture or avidity—eternal, all-pervading, 

Steadfast, immoveable ; perpetual, yet imperceptible, 

* Indian Epic Foetrj, Williams, 32, 








fiO far more loveable than the in 
pher—ever as our chief object of 
in this -world without self-iut 























;ry extensive range for poetical effusion. As well as 
aid JCa'ma, the god of love, who is, as we have seen, 
and a host of allegorical personages, can easily be 


ipportunity of placing before 
loli festival, so far . as it is 


taken from Professor Wilson’s essay on 
Mie niiiuus. (Works Vol i. 151). The observance 
unongst the Tamil people in honor of KSma, the god 
noticed afterwards. 


ommemorated in Bengal, the Dola Yatra, or swing- 
ns on the fourteenth day of the light half of Phiil- 
middle of March). The head of the family fasts 
7. In the evening .ftreworship is performed; after 
ting Brahman sprinkles upon an image of Krishna, 
the occasion, a little red powder, and distributes 
r same among the persons present. This powder 
>r Abira, is made chiefly of the dried and pounded 
ruma Zerumbet; or of the wood of the Ccesalpinia 
are of a red colour, or in some places the yellow 
rric is substituted. After this ceremony is conelud- 
made on a spot previously prepared, and a sort of 
■o effigy termed HolikS, made of bamboo laths and 
7 carried to it and committed to the flames. In 
—1 towns the bonfire is public and is made outside 
’he figure is conveyed to the spot by Brahmans or 
i regular procession, attended by musicians and 
i their arrival at the spot, the image is placed in the 
ile, and the ministering Brahman, having circumam- 

le remainder of the day is 


fifteenth 


































TRADITIONARY ACCOUNT OF THE HOLI FESTIVAL. 143 

oreisnis. Such, Oh king! as we have related, is the story of 
Dun'd'hS.’ 

" When the king heard these things, he consulted the Muni 
NSrada. The Muni replied : ‘ I will tell you by what means the 
fiend is to be destroyed.. This day is the fifteenth of the light 
fortnight of PhSlguna; the cold season has departed, the warm 
weather will commence with dawn. Chief of men! let the as¬ 
surance of safety be this day given to your people, and let them, 
freed from terror, laugh and sport! let the children go forth rejoic¬ 
ing, like soldiers delighted to go to battle, equipped with wooden 
swords. Let also a pile of dry wood and stones be prepared, and 
let it be lighted according to rule, while incantations are recited 
destructive of wicked fiends. Then let the people, fearless, thrice 
circumambulate the fire, exclaiming, ‘Kila, kila!' and clapping their 
hands; and let them sing and laugh, and let every one utter with¬ 
out. fear, whatever comes into his mind. In various ways, and in 
their own speech, let them- freely indulge their tongues, and sing 
and sing again a thousand times, whatever songs they will. Ap¬ 
palled by those vociferations, by the oblation to fire, and by the ’ 
loud laughter (at't'ahsa) of the children, that wicked Rakshasi shall 
be destroyed,- and thenceforth the festival of the HolikS shall 
be renowned among mankind. Inasmuch as the oblation to, fire 
(iioma), offered by the Brahmans upon this day, effaces sin and 
confers jreace upon the world (loka), therefore shall the day be called 
the HolikS; and inasmuch as the day of full moon comprises the 
essence of all lunations, so from its intrinsic excellence is PhSlguna 
the bestower of universal happiness. On this day, upon the ap¬ 
proach of evening, children should he detained at homp ; and into 
the court-yard of the house, smeared with cowdung, let the master 
of the house invite many men, mostly youths, having wooden 
’ swords in their hands: with these they shall touch the children, 
with songs and laughter, and thus preserving them, shall be enter¬ 
tained with boiled rice and sugar. Thus Dun'd'hS is to be got rid 
of at the hour of sunset, and by this means the safety of children is 
ensured on the approacli of night.” 

The same authority describes a domestic ceremony to he held 
on the following morning, when offerings are to be made to a 
water-jar, as a type of Vishnu ; and presents are to be given to 
bards, singers, and Brahmans. The observance of this secures the 
enjoyment of all desires, and the continuation of life, wealth, and 
prosperity. 

Of the songs that are sung at this season, the character is gene¬ 
rally said to he highly exceptionable. All that I have had an 
opportunity of seeing are characterised by little else than insipidity; 
they are short, seldom exceeding two or three stanzas, the first of 
which is repeated as a sort of retrain or burden, and the whole song 
is sung da capo, over and over again. They are either praises of 
the month or allusions to the juvenile Krishna, in connection with 












took the form of snakes, birds, ire. equally in vain. Brahma him¬ 
self attempted fruitlessly to interrupt the happy pastimes of 
K rishna and his companions, who hiul retired with their herds into 
a forest; aud lie is, in the sequel, forced to recognise the supre¬ 
macy of the pastoral god. 

In recompense for a rigorous course of meritorious penance, a 
Baja obtained possession of the inestimable.solar gem, called Syam- 
antaha which he rather disdamiully refused to relinquish at the 
desire of Krishna : it wan afterwards purloined by the Baja's sou, 
who was slain on a hunting party by a great bear, named Jamba- 
vata, who carried off the brilliant booty to his den whilst 
Krishna was suspected as the murdergr. 

[“ When these calumnious rumours came to the knowledge of 
Krishna, he collected a number of the Yadavas, accompanied by 
them he pursued the course of l’rasena by the impressions of his 
horses’ hoofs. Ascertaining by this means that he and his horse 
had been killed by a lion, he was acquitted by all the people of any 
shave in Iris death. Desirous of recovering the gem, he thence 
followed the steps of the lion, and at no great distance came to the 
place where the lion had been killed by the bear. Following the 
footmarks of the latter, he arrived at tlie foot of a mountain, where 
lie desired the Yadavas to await him, whilst he continued the track. 
Still guided by the marks of the feet, he discovered a cavern, and 
had scarcely entered it when he heard the nurse of Sdkumara, 
saying to him. The lion killed Prasena; the lion has been killed 
by Jambavat: weep not, Sukumava, the Syamantaka is yonr own." 
Thus assured of his object, Krishna advanced into the cavern, and 
saw tlie brilliant jewel in the hands of the nuise, who was giving it 
as a plaything to Sukumanu The nurse soon descried his approach, 
and marking his eyes fixed upon the gem with eager desire, called 
loudly for help. Hearing her cries, Jamba vat, full of anger, came 
to the cave, and a conflict ensued between him and Achyuta, which 
lasted twenty-one days, The Yadavas who had accompanied the 
latter waited sevenor eight days in expectation erf his return, but as 
the foe of Jladhu still came not forth, they concluded that he must 
have met his death in tlie cavern. “ It could not have required 
so many days,” they thought, “ to overcome an enemy and ac¬ 
cordingly they departed, and returned to Dwaraka, and announced 
that Krishna had been killed. 

'‘.When the relations of Krishna beard this intelligence, they per¬ 
formed all the obsequial rites suited to the occasion. The food and 
water thus offered to Krishna in the celebration of his Sraddha 
served to preserve his life, and invigorate his strength in the 
combat in which he was engaged; whilst his adversary, wearied by- 
daily conflict with a powerful foe, bruised and battered in every 
limh by heavy blows, and enfeebled by want of food, became 






and preserved the child. Naked A gives her a mantra, or talisman, 
rendering the child invisible at pleasure: he is nurtured by Ka'- 
made'nu, attains manhood, and delusion being removed from their 
intellects, they reunite ; and Sambara, in consequence of her preg¬ 
nancy treating Rati with indignity, is destroyed by Pradyi/MNA, 
as Ka'ma is named in this AvatSra, who is restored to his delighted 
.mother, Rukminl+ 

[It is somewhat singular that our author should have omitted 
to tell us how the wonderful career of Krishna came to a close. 
This omission I have supplied by extracts from the Vishnu Pnrana. 
The hunter who figures in the last of these extracts is an allegorical 
personage. His name Jar£ signifies ‘ infirmity.’ ‘ old age,’ ‘ decay ■’ 
so we may conclude that lie, who lifted Govarddhana on one finger 
lived to see his people reduced by civil wars and died himself in 
the feebleness of second childhood. 

“ The chariot of the holder of the discus, mimed Jaitra, was 
























BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 
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revelled in the speculations and vagaries uicident to novel dis¬ 
coveries. We have first Eastern Buddhism, that especially of China. 
Early in the present century the Chinese language was diligently 
studied and the literature it contained was laid open to tlie learned 
by translations in French. Amongst these works was an account 
of the travels of a Chinese priest named FaHian who visited India 
at. the close of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. 
This work, being republished with ample explanatory notes, de¬ 
rived from Buddhist works in Chinese, affords a Buddhist picture 
of India and China, at that period. Next we have Northern 
Buddhism, that is, the creed professed by the adherents of Gotama 
m the valleys of the Himalayas and Thibet. Between 1820 and 1830 
-Vr. Hodgson- amassed a considerable amount of information in these 
lemons and Hid the. foundation for more extended research by 
collecting and sending to the various learned Societies of Europe 
several hundreds of Buddhist manuscripts in Sanscrit and in the 
!n.ns>ua2e of Ihibet. The Sanscrit manuscripts soon attracted at¬ 
tention : the Thibetan awaited an interpreter. Alexander Kosmo 
Ixorasi. impaled only by love of knowledge pushed his way, penniless . 
and Irienuless. from Transylvania to Ladakh. He there acquired 
a familiar knowledge of the Thibetan language, applied that 
KDowleosre to the investigation of Mr. Hodgson’s manuscripts and 
necame the expounder of Northern Buddhism. At the same time 
inquiry was not less active in Ceylon with respect to the Buddhism 
of the South. Tumour, Gogerly and Hardy investigated the subject 
both through the Pali or sacred tongue of the Island and the Sing¬ 
halese, and by their labours we are made tolerably familial- with 
the system as it is followed in Ceylon, Ava and Siam. 

On comparing all the different accounts thus brought before us,, 
it is found that the traditions which embody tlie life of Siikiya or 
Gotama Buddha are in essential points similar. Sakiva is “supposed 
to have had a prior existence of indefinite length, during which 
lie assumed five hundred and fifty births. " Eighty three times he 
was an ascetic ; a monarch 38 -. the de'va of a tree 43 : a religions 
teacher 20 : a courtier 24 -. a puroliita Brahmin 24 : a prince 24 : a 
nobleman 23 ; a learned man 22 : the ddva Saida 20 : an ape 18 
a merchant 13 : a man of wealth 12 : a deer 10 : a lion 10 : the bird 
homo, 8 : a snipe G : an elephant (i: a fowl 6 : a slave 5 : a golden 
eagle 5 : a horse 4 : a bull 4 -. Brahma, mahS Brahma 4 : a peacock 
4 : a serpent 4 : a potter 3 : an outcast 3 : a guana 3 : twice each a 
fish, an elephant driver, a rat, a jackal, a crow, a woodpecker, a. thief, 
and a pig: and once each a dog, a eurer of snake bites, a gambler, a 
reason, a smith, a devil dnncer.o scholar, a silver smith, a carpenter, 
a water fowl, a frog, a hare, a cock, a kite, a jungle fowl, and a kin- 


* Rardrs MamnJ of - 

























selves, they protruded from the many integuments to meet his 
re tit Five hundred priests followed the patriarch’s 

example, the feet then quietly withdrew ; during the opemtion, 
u't 1 J If irhed, and as soon as it was complete, the 
pj t J po t usly When the body was consumed, the 

nil 1 t the relics, was carried back to town. Ita 
resiling piace was giuiy ornamented, and for seven days the 
people showed their reverence for Buddhas remains by music, 
songs and dances. The next thing was the distribution of the 
relics. These were the ashes, four teeth, two collar bones, and one 
frontal bone with u hair attached to it,. The ashes were divided 
amongst eight princely families in Northern India; a Brahman 
named Dono or Drona obtained the vessel in which the relics had 
been placed :• two of the teeth were carried away into the worlds 
of Ddvas and Nagas ; a third was taken to Dantapura or “ tooth 
town" in Kalinga, whence it found its way to Ceylon, 'where it is 
said to be still preserved, and a fourth was conveyed to Gandhftra, 
a district near Peshawur. Over these relies were constructed the 
■ monuments'termed “ Chaitvas,” “ Stbupas” and “ Topes,"—monu¬ 
ments celebrated in the history of Buddhistic researches. 

The Buddhists of different parts of the East differ very widely in 
their ckvonology. The Northern Division of the faith place the 
birth of Buddha in 1030 B. 0., the Southern fix his death in 513 
B. C., a discrepancy of five centuries. Other accounts reveal dis¬ 
agreements of still further magnitude. Upon this absence of even 
an approach to chronological accuracy, Professor Wilson has broach¬ 
ed the idea that probably the .existence of Buddha is a myth. 

There are various considerations which throw suspicion upon the 
narrative and render it very problemtatical whether any such person 
as SSkiya Sinha, or Sakiya Muni, or Sramana Gautama ever 
actually existed.” “ The tribe of SSkiya, from which the sage 
sprung is not mentioned in Hindu writings as a distinct people. 
The names introduced into the narrative are all symbolical. 
Buddha’s father was Suddhodana; "he whose food is pure” 
His mother’s name was Maya or Mayadevi, ■' illusion, divine delu¬ 
sion a-s a prince, he was called Siddhartha, “ he, by whom the end 
is accomplished” and “ Buddha” signifies “ he, by whom all is 
known.” His country was Kapila Vastu or “ the substance of 
Kapila,” referring we may suppose to the doctrines of the sage in 
which were embodied' the SSnkhya philosophy of Kapila Jluni. All 
this is very like a " Pilgrim’s Progress’’ from'Brahmanical thought 
and doctrine to an advanced philosophy .and a new ecclesiastical 
organisation.” “ It seems not, impossible, after all, that SSkiya 
Muni is an ideal being, and that all that is related of him is as 
much a fiction as is that of his preceding migrations, and the 
miracles that attended his birth, his life and his departure.”* These 
arguments are acute but not conclusive—all that they can be held 
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to prove is the bare possibility that Buddha never existed. On 
the other hand he confesses that “ it does not seen improbable that 
an individual of a speculative turn of mind and not'a Brahman by- 
birth, should have set up a school of his own in opposition to the 
Brahmanieal monopoly of religious instruction about six centuries be¬ 
fore Christ.” It may be added further that in spite of the miracles 
and wonders which are said to have attended his course, and the 
boundless exaggeration which pervades all the traditions of his life, 
we perceive a tone of reality at the bottom. We may take these 
traditions, as tolerably conclusive proofs, that not only probably 
but truly " an individual of a speculative turn of mind” did form a 
school of his own and formed a sect before which Brahmanieal 
influence waned through many centuries, and which constitutes, at 
the present- time, one of the largest religious systems of the world. 
That speculative individual was gakiya, Gdtama or Buddha, 

Tile chronology of Buddhism is a hack reckoning of years, from 
•some particular event in the history of the different countries to 
which it spread. There was a traditional prophecy of Buddha, that 
his faith would reach China one thousand year's after his death. 
Buddhism began to spread over that Empire in A. D. 61; the 
Chinese authorities therefore date Buddha’s death in 950 B. C. or 
thereabouts. The chronology of Ceylon is similarly constructed; 
its calculations however are marked with happy coincidences suffi¬ 
cient to secure for it the general credence of modern scholars. It 
dates the death of Buddha in 548 B. C. But this method of con¬ 
structing a chronology has suggested the inquiry whether or no we 
cannot fix upon some certain date, independent alike of Brahman 
and Buddhist, tradition, and from it, calculate the NirwSna of 
Buddha with greater accuracy than even the Buddhists themselves. 
Xiiis mode of argument is put so concisely by Prof. Max. Muller,-that 
I cannot do better than state it m his words. By a minute 
examination, of the Greek and Indian accounts he shows beyond 
doubt, that we are justified in believing the Chandragupta of 
Hindu historians to be the Sandracoltos of Greek writers. 

“ Chandragupta is the same person as Sandrocyptus or Sandra- 
cottos. This Sandraeottos, according to Justin (XV. 4) had seized 
the throne of India after the prelects of Alexander had been 
murdered (317 B. C). Seleucus found him a sovereign of India 
when after the taking of Babylon and the conquest of the Bactrians 
he passed on into India. Seleucus however did not conquer Sandra- 
cottos, but after concluding a league with him marched on to make 
war against Antigonus. This must have taken place before 312, 
for in that year the beginning of the Seleucidan era, Seleucus had 
returned to Babylon.” 

“ We may suppose that Chandragupta became king about 315. and 
as both the Buddhist and Bird,mime writers allow him a reign of 
24 years, the reign of BiadusSra would begin 291 li. C. This Biiidu- 





SUM hid according to both Brahmanic and Buddhistic authors 
) ion J I not cither 25 or 28 years. Taking the totter statement 
as the better authenticated, we tind that the probatde beginning of 
Asil I r Ign took place 283 B. C.; his inauguration 250 B. C., his 
council eitiier 218. or 242 B. C. At the time of Asdka’a inaugura¬ 
tion, 218 years had elapsed since the conventional date of the death 
of Buddha. Hence if we translate the language of Buddhist 
chronology 7 into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really sup¬ 
posed to have died 477 B. C. and not 543 B. C. Again at the time 
of Chandragupta’s accession, 102 years were believed to have elapsed 
since the conventional date of Buddha’s death. Henoe Buddha 
was supposed to have died 315 + 102=477 B. 0."* 

It may help us to realize this chronology 7 if we remember that 
during the long life of Buddha, Daniel beheld his last vision, the 
Second Temple was built and dedicated, and the gift of divine 
teaching amongst the chosen people was drawing to a dose in the 
persons of Haggai and Zeehariah. 

Having thus attempted to fix the chronology of Buddha’s death, 
w 7 e may proceed to trace the history of the system which he 
originated. Three General Councils of monks were held at different 
periods and for different objects and they afford convenient marks 
by which the history may be divided. 

The first Council was held immediately after Buddha’s death;. 
its president was Kasyapa and five hundred monks were present. 
Its deliberations were directed chiefly to a declaration of the faith. 
An aged monk named Subadra had been heard to say to his 
brethren ‘‘ Revered ones mourn no more ! We are happily released 
from the control of the great Srdmana (Buddha); we. shall no 
more be worried noth ' this is allowable’ and ' that is not allowable 
we can now do what we wish and can leave undone what we do 
not desire.” Such heresy must. be checked at once. For seven 
months, the Council was engaged in repeating, explaining and dis¬ 
cussing the doctrines and discipline of Buddhism under the guidance 
of the most learned men of the. sect. From that Council, Buddhism 
may be said to have bad its start and we may stay to inquire what 
it taught and what, form it assumed. 

The Faith then began with the belief in a celestial, self-existent 
Being termed A'di Buddha or Iewara. Best was the habitual 
state of his existence. 1 Formless as a cypher or a mathematical 
point and separate from all things, he is infinite is form, pervading 
ail and one with all.” For the sake of creation, he roused himself 
into activity, he begat the five celestial Buddhas, “which appear to 
be little else than a deification of the five elements Earth, Water, 
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the^Brahmnns. There wsi no novelty of theological teaching to 
beget so great a movement as the diffusion of Buddhism over the 
East; some other force, must be sought to account for it We have 
i t i n the organisation which the new sect originated. * The Buddhists 
differed chiefly from the Brahmans in founding a religious society 
which should comprise all classes, all castes, women as wed! as men, 
and should throw off the authority of the Brahmans as the teachers 
of religious truth.” 

Every one professing diseiplesliip to Buddha was supposed to 
undertake a religious vow. The monks appear originally to 
have been divided into two classes ; the SrSuianas or ascetics and 
the Bhikshus or mendicants. The SrSmana was to live away from 
human d wellings, in a forest, at the foot of a tree or in an open 
desert. " The recluse of the forest does not meet with those things 
that suggest what is improper to enter the mind ; he becomes free 
from fear, through living in solitude; the love of existence passes 
away, through his being exposed ttxwild beasts and other dangers. 

. The forest will he as an arena of Battle, and as if in a chariot, he 
will proceed to conquer ’Mara or evil desire.” This order of monk¬ 
hood resembles the VSnaprasta of the Bralimanical system. 

The Bhikshu was a religious mendicant, who got his bread by 
begging in villages and towns. From the rank of mendicant monks, 
the members of the higher order seem to have been replenished. 
The Bhikshu, after a noviciate of some length and difficulty, 
received “ ordination” by a. vote of tlie brotherhood, assembled in 
Council. In token of recognition, the instruments of his future 
profession were presented to him : an alms dish ; a water vessel or 
water strainer ; a staff; a razor; a serving needle and a girdle. The 
razor was required for the tonsure, the priest being required to go 

shaveu head. He then assumed the yellow garb, consisting of three 
garments : one. was fastened to the waist and reached the knee, the 

the peculiar mark of the profession, a sort of cape, worn over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, so as to leave the right 
shoulder bare. The cape might be laid aside when engaged in 
manual occupation ; but when the brethren assembled for counsel 
or worship, they appeared in full dress. It lieed scarcely be added 
that celibacy was a primary obligation; married men forsook their 
wives, as did the great SSkiya himself. Ever after it was uulawiul 
to touch a woman, almost to speak or look at one, except in the 
presence of witnesses. ■ Thus cquipt, the mendicant set forth upon 
his errand. " Unfriended, melancholy, slow with downcast look 
and speechless entreaty, he passed from door to door receiving 
with careful gratitude the food bestowed' upon him. When 
obtained, it was to be eaten with great exactitude as to place, time 
and maimer; It must bo eaten before noon, in a retired spot, at 
one sitting, “ The priest, unless when sick, may not ask for rice or 





nor eat mouthfuls larger, than a pigeon/s egg, hut in small ro 
balls; he may not fill the mouth, nor put the hand into the mouth 
when taking food : nor talk when his mouth is full; nor allow 
particles to drop from his mouth; nor swallow his food without 
being properly masticated, and one mouthful must be swallowed 
Wore another is taken. He may not shake his hand to free it 
from the pal-tides which may be attached to it, nor may the food 
be scattered about, nor the .tongue put out, not the lips smacked, 
" ' rd sucked up with a noise. He may not lick his hn ' 


rinsing of the howl is not to be carelessly tin-own a\ 
can partake of food unless he be seated.”* 


id the 


Though the theory of-forest solitude was intimately bound up 
with the spirit of Buddhism, it was soon found impracticable upon 
a huge scale. The priest was allowed to build a house of small 
size and paltry materials. This indulgence extended itself into ■ 
elaborate buildings or ranges of cells, built by the munificence of 
sovereigns or the gifts of disciples, bestowed upon then- ordination. 
On Indian soil, the monasteries and convents of Romanism had their 
prototypes. ’* ' 

This leads me to remark on one significant peculiarity of the 
ecclesiastical system of Buddhism. It had its sisterhood. Before 
Buddha’s death, his wife aud mother had taken the vows of separa¬ 
tion, or as we now say . “ had taken the veil. Their example was 
followed wherever the faith was preached and the influence of the 
sisterhood thus formed constituted an important power in the after- 
development and extension of Buddhism ! “ To the young widow; 
the neglected wife, and the cast off mistress, the Buddhist teachers 
offered an honorable career as nuns. Instead of the daily indigni¬ 
ties to which they were subjected by grasping relatives, treacherous 
husbands and faithless lords, the most miserable of the sex could 
now share, although still in a humble way, the general respect 
accorded to all who had taken the vows.”f 


Fopr crimes involved permanent exclusion from the priesthood ; 
sexual intercourse, theft, murder-, and a. false profession of the at¬ 
tainment of rahatship, or the highest order of sanctity.* Persons 
who had taken the vows might he released by a vote of the 
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Six millions were enrolled in S&varna-bhumi, the “ golden land” 
supposed to be Ava or Siam ; whence Buddhism extended itself to 
. China. Two of the king’s children became missionaries to Ceylon, 
and succeeded-in bringing over the whole island to their views. 
These accounts may be exaggerated and the numbers returned in 
this report of Buddhist missions may be overstated; yet it is 
impossible not t-o conclude that a noble and successful effort 
at extension was made immediately after the Third Council 
(241 B. C.) and that this effort was crowned with a very 
large amount of success in countries widely separated from each 
other. In that movement, we may trace the wide and' vigorous 
wisdom of the king, as illustrious now in the church as it had once 
been in the camp. Asoka gave the missionaries all the aid of his 
influence and example. Edicts, expressive of his will, were 
engraven on rocks and finely polished pillars, wherever his power 
extended or his influence was felt. Many remain to this day. The 
three oldest pillars are found in Peshtfwur, Guzerat, and Kuttnck. 

" -As these three places were the most distant points in As6ka’s 
dominions, they were no doubt specially selected as the fittest ' 
positions for the inscription of these important religious or¬ 
dinances.” The inscriptions embodying these edicts axe all of the 
same import. The advancement of Dkarma (the technical term 
for the faith of Buddha) is stated to be the king’s chief desire: 
schools were to be established; learned men were to be appoint¬ 
ed : sermons were to be preached; the church was to be built -up ; 
missionaries were to be sent amongst all classes; all for the one end 
of extending the knowledge of Dharma and conferring its benefits 
upon all people. 


“The proselytising zeal of Asdka is the more worthy of record 
a* it anticipated by nearly three centuries one of the most charac¬ 
teristic institutions of the early Christian Church. Though his 
notions of a Supreme Being were of a less lofty and of a more 
indistinct nature than those of the Christian, yet the Buddhist 
Prince was imbued with the same zealous wish for the propaga¬ 
tion of his faith, and with the same good will and brotherly love 
towards all mankind. He was especially desirous that all men 
should be brought into the right way, but he was content to 
propagate his own faith by persuasion and by argument, 


own everlasting sab 
Asoka died in tb 


till those who differed from him in religion, with the hope 
ample might perhaps induce some to labour for their 
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mark it decidedly of Buddhnie origin, while its seven heads refer 
it to a sect of Sauras: hence the appellation of Subya Buddha 
appropriately applied to it. But of the existence of a sect of 
Saura-bauddhas no information has hitherto been obtained ; and 
as I never saw or heard of any other seven-headed Buddha, am 
disposed to think that this is an unauthorised innovation on the 
mere human form in which this deity is mostly elsewhere depicted : 
the offspring possibly of an individual, hut. half converted from a 
Saura to a Bauddha.” 

As a further illustration of the subject of the preceding pages a 
representation of the Great Sauclii Tope lias been selected (Plate A;. 
from the plates attached to Major Cunningham’s Work on the 
Bhilsa Topes. In introducing this illustration a few words are re¬ 
quired on these interesting monuments of Buddhism. 

. The word “ tope” comes to us from Afghanistan, where it is used 
to designate, mounds, towers and other buildings of a memorial 
diameter. It is however of Sanscrit derivation coming from the 
word “ Sfchupa,” a mound or tumulus. Topes were in use prior to' 
the advent of SSkiyn Muni. They were probably erected over the 
relics of saints, sages and heroes who had won the reverence of their 
countrymen during life, and were honored with religious worship 
by them after death. Here the people presented offerings to them 
and liesought the favorable exercise of their ' power, now divine. 
This usage SSkiya sanctioned by his precepts and thus prepared the 
way for its transference to his own system and honour. 

These topes were of three kinds;-Dedicatory, Funereal and 
Memorial. The first were dedicated to the Adi Buddha, the Being 
invisible. In them no deposit was laid, being both “ Space” 
and " Light.” He was supposed to occupy the interior by his own 
nature. A pair of eyes, represented on some part of the 
masonry, were his external types. The second were destined to 
receive the relics of saints and were first used for the precious 
remains of the great Buddha himself. .But the holy forms of Buddha 
and his sages could not furnish nails, bones and hair enough for 
the building zeal of multitudinous disciples, mid hence arose a third 
kind-of caves, devoted to theniemory of the good and great or of 
some particular event in their lives. Thus localities made famous by 
the eveirts of SSkiva’s life were dotted with memorial topes. "These 
holy places rapidly increased in number, until there was scarcely 
a large city in India from KAbnl to Orissa and from Nepal to Cey¬ 
lon which did not possess a monument illustrative of some act 
of the Great. Teacher. For this end the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion was highly accommodating ; for although the mortal pilgrimage 
of .SSkiyn was limited to the Central provinces of the Ganges, 
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“ The Great Tope itself is a solid dome of stone and brick 160 feet 
■in diameter and 42 feet in height, springing from a plinth of 14 feet 
with a projection of 51 feet from the base of the buildirig and a 
slope of 2} feet. The plinth or basement formed a terrace for the 
perambulation of worshippers of the enshrined relic. It was 
reached by a double flight of steps connected by a landing ten feet 
square.”t On the crest of the dome was a second terrace, surround¬ 
ed by a palisade of sculptured pillars : within that an altar or 
pedestal, surmounted by an umbrella shaped cupola supported on 
pillars rich in reliefs. 


•To realise the significance of such a monument we should picture 
it to ourselves in its perfection, surrounded by all the incidents of 
the purpose for which it was erected. On this terrace, Arhats am], 
Bhikshus walked in silent contemplation. They studied the sym¬ 
bols of their faith and the events of great Buddha’s history in the 
sculptured scenes with which every pillar was crowded. Ever and 
anon, they would bend in reverence to the sage, whose relics slept 
above them. On the festival days, as when the brotherhood comme¬ 
morated the Ninva.na of their Great Teacher, the great dome would 
be festooned with flowers from foot to crown. Crowds of pilgrims 
gathered round the enclosure to join their obeisance with that of 
their priestly superiors. The praises ofBuddha and the patron sag’o 
would be chanted by yellow robed choirs aud the oft-repeated 
aphorisms of Dharma expounded to attentive disciples. Such re¬ 
verence of many worshippers consecrated this monumental masonry, 
whilst Israel yet wept by the waters of Babylon and ere the last of 
her prophets spake of the advent of Him, who is the Desire of all 






“It is calculated that there are at this time four hundred and 
fifty five millions of Buddhists, a total less by about twenty millions 
than that of the Christian inhabitants of the earth ; whilst Moham¬ 
medans and Hindus are much fewer. The enumeration of the 
Buddhists, however, includes the whole population of China, with¬ 
out adverting to their distribution as the followers of Confucius 
or Tau-see or as we have lately learned, the professors of a com¬ 
posite Christianity. Numerous'however as the Buddhists still are, 
the system seems to he on the decline, where it is not upheld by 
the policy of the local governments, or where the priesthood does 
not constitute a very large share of the population.’’* 
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works which India has done; not all the gods are able to frustrate 
the counsels of him, who established the earth, and this sky, and, 
wonder-working, produced the sun and the dawn. 0 innoxious 
god, thy greatness has been veritable since that time when, as 
soon as thou wast bom, thou didst drink the soma. Neither the 
heavens, nor the days, nor the months, nor the seasons can resist 
the energy of thee (who art) mighty.” * 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, he is in a mysterious way, 
represented as taking part in the creation. “ In the beginning 
this (universe) was indeed non-existent. But men say, ' what 
was that non-existent V The rishis say, that in the beginning 
there was non-existence. Who are these rishis? The rishis are 
breaths. Inasmuch as before all this (universe), they, desiring 
this (universe), strove (? arishan) with toil and austerity, there¬ 
fore they are all called rishis. • This breath which is in the 
midst is Indra. He by his. might kindled these breaths in the 
midst., inasmuch as he kindled them, he is the kindler (Indha). 
They call Indha Indra imperceptibly: for the gods love that_ 
which is imperceptible. They being kindled, created seven’ 
separate men (purusha)”f 

In the Puranic period, the glory of India declines before the 
rising splendour of Brahma, Siva , and Vishnu. He has his human 
loves and hates; he wages war with unequal fortune; he ab¬ 
dicates his throne and suffers beneath a rishi’s curse and is 
altogether a second rate though active deity.— jEU] 

Sir William Jones has addressed a hymn to Indra, replete 
with mythological allusions, and embellished with all the charms 
of poetry. The extracts that I am about to offer from it and its 
argument, will form a favourable introduction to my account of this 
important personage, and others of less note, directly or remotely 
connected with him. 

“ INDRA, or the king of immortals, corresponds with one of the 
ancient Jupiters, for several of that name were worshipped in 
Europe; and particularly with Jttpiter the conductor, whose 
attributes are so nobly described by the Platonic philosophers. 
One of his numerous names is Dtcjfeti, or, in the nominative case, 
before certain letters, Dyupetir ; which means the Lord of Heaven, 
and seems a more probable origin of the Hetruscan word, than 
Juvans Pater; as Diespeter was probably not the Patlur, but 
the Lord of Day. 

" He may be considered as the Jove of Ennius, in his memora¬ 
ble line. 

■ Aspics hoc sublime candeus, quern invooaut omnes Jovm ;■ 













































of the RAmdyana it is related how Indra stole from the sacred pile 
the victim of the king, Ambariski, of Ayodha (Oude); who, resolv¬ 
ing on a Ifaram/dha, or human sacrifice, had consecrated a man, 
bearing the characteristic marks, and appointed for the immolation. 
The search after another victim affords opportunities of introducing 
some pathetic passages. And in the 23rd section it is stated how 
Indra, in a rage, occasioned hy hunger, killed his friend and com¬ 
panion Najiuki. 

Indra, however, if not unreasonable, might well be satisfied with 
his allowed portion of sacrificial propitiation; for he is very fre¬ 
quently, and. in point of precedence, honourably,’ invoked in many 
Brahmanical ceremonies. At the Srad’ha, or obsequies in honour 
of deceased ancestors, in this form: the priest, meditating the 
Gayatri, says, “ May Indra and Yaruna accept our oblations, and 
grant .us haziness: may Indra and 'the cherishing Sun grant us 
happiness in the distribution of food: may Indra and the Moon 
giant us the happiness of attaining the road of celestial bliss, and 
the association of good offices,”— Coleeroke. As. Res. Vol. VII. 
Art. viii. 

And in the eighth volume, the same learned gentleman, in his 
most valuable Essay on the Vedas, Art. viii. describes from that 
■fruitful source a supposed consecration of Indra, when elected hy 
the gods to be their king. I extract the concluding paragraph— 
the whole is curious. 

" Thus consecrated hy that great inauguration, Indra subdued 
all conquerable earths, and won all worlds : he obtained over all the 
gods supremacy, transcendant rank, and pre-eminence. Conquering 
in this world below, equitable dominion, separate authority, attain¬ 
ment ’of the supreme abode, mighty power,' and superior rule; 
becoming a self-existent being, and independent ruler, exempt from 
early dissolution; and reaching all his wishes in that celestial world, 
he became immortal; he became immortal” 

In the Ins. of Maxu, the component parts of a king are enume- 
-rated, among which Indra obtains a place.—Chap. V. v. !Hi.—"The 
corporeal frame of a king is composed of pavtioles from So’ma, Agni, 
Su'rya, Pa'vana, Indba, Kuve ba, Varuna, and Yaka, the eight 
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liohea, to whom a Hindu, would address himself for that boon, and 
not to Kuvk'ka : he has, however, a Sacti, or consort, named 
Kaitve m* 

■ _ The name of Nirrita occurs but seldom in writing or conversa¬ 
tion ; and I have no image or picture of him nor did 1 ever see one. 
His consort is NiRRrn, who seems to share with him the honour of 
his government; and a man becoming criminal on certain points, it is 
incumbent on him to “ sacrifice a black or a’ one-eyed ass, by way of 
a meat offering to Nikkiti, patroness of the. south-west, by night, in 
a place where four ways meet.”—" Let him daily offer to her in fire 
the fat of that ass; and, at the close of the ceremony, let him offer 
clarified butter, with, the- holy text 8c m, and so forth, to Pa'vana, 
to Is bra, to Vkihaspati, and to Agni, regent of wind, clouds, 
planets, and fire.”— Ins. of JIanu, Chap. XI. verses 119, 120. 
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[Surya or the Sun does not occupy a veiy prominent place in 
the liturgical forms of the Vedas. Agni far precedes him in dignity. 
That deity comprises fire under three aspects; on earth, in mid- 
heaven, and in the heaven itself and the adoration paid to the Sun 
is rendered to him in his subordinate character, as the celestial Fire. 

“ The Sun, Surya, or Savitri occupies a much less conspicuous 
place in Hindu worship than we should have anticipated from the 
visible magnificence of that luminary, and his adoration by neigh¬ 
bouring nations. TVe have, in the first book of the Rig Veda, only- 
three Shktas addressed to him individually, and they convey no 
very strikingly expressive acknowledgment, of his supremacy. Like 
Agni and Indra, he is the giver of temporal blessings to his 
worshippers; he is the source of light, moving with exceeding 
swiftness between heaven and earth, in a chariot drawn by two 
white-footed horses, or as it is sometimes said, byiseven, meaning the 
seven.days of the week. He is said to be the healer of leprosy', which 
may have given rise to the more modern legend of his having 
cured SSmba, the son of Krishna, of that disease, if it he not air 
unauthorized graft upon the original stem. He is represented as 
golden-eyed and golden-handed, rneim figures of speech, although 
a legend is devised to account for the hitter.”* 

In the Ramnyana, however, there is a hymn addressed to the 
Sun which seems to indicate that in the epic period, this deity- 
had acquire'! a much loftier position than that ceded to him by 

“ The divine Agastya then beholding (Rfona) fatigued with the 
confiict, standing anxious in tile battle, and in his front Havana, 
who had drawn near to the combat, Agastya, (I -say), joining the 
gods, arrived to see the conflict; and coming near to R&uia, he 
said: ‘ RSma, RSina, great-armed, hear the eternal mysterious 
(prayer), by which, my son, continually muttering it,—the holy 
Adytya-hridaya (heart of the sun"), which destroys all enemies, 
brings victory, is undecaying, supreme, beneficent, the awspieious- 
ness of all auspicious things, the destroyer of all sins, the alkyer 
of anxieties and sorrows, the prolonger of life, the most excellent—• 
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thou shalt conquer all thine enemies in battle. Worship the rising 
Vivasvat, the radiaut sun, adored by gods and Asuras, the lord of 
the world, For lie possesses the essence of all the gods, is fiery, the 
producer of rays. He by his beams sustains the gods, the Asuras, 
and the worlds. He is both Brahma and Vishnu, Siva and Skauda, 
Prajapati, Indra, Kuvdra, KSIa (Time), Yama, Soma, and the lord 
of waters (Vanina), the Pitris, Vasus, Sadyas, Asvins, Maun, Va,yu, 
Agui, the breath of creatures, the former of the seasons, the producer 
of light, Adytya, Savitri, Surya, moving in the sky, Pushan, the 
radiant, of golden hue, the shining, who has, golden-seed, the maker 
of the day." “ Worship with fixed mind this god of gods, the lord 
of the world. Having thrice muttered this (hymn), thou slialt con¬ 
quer in battles; in this moment, 0 great armed, tliou shalt slay 
ItSvana.” _ Having thus spoken, Agastya went as lie had come. After- 
hearing this, the vigorous RSma became then freed from grief; and, 
with well-governed spirit, bore it in his memory. Beholding the 
sun, and muttering this liymnf he attained the highest joy. Hav¬ 
ing thrice rinsed his mouth, and become pure, the hero took; his 
how. Beholding RSvana with gladdened spirit, he approached to 
vanquish him; and with great intentness became bent upon his 
slaughter. Then the sun looking upon Rfima with rejoicing mind, 
exceedingly exulting, knowing the (approaching) destruction of the 
chief of the Raxasas, and 1 going into the midst of the gods, uttered 
the word ‘ speed !’" 

As this hymn is not found in many copies of the RSmfiyana, there 
is ground to doubt its genuineness. These remarks are prefixed 
that the reader may be in a position to judge for himself how far 
the opening paragraphs on sun-worship are strictly applicable to 
primitive Hinduism.— Ed.] 

"Plate XLYIL of Surta, is taken from a fine cast in zinc; one of 
Mr. Wilkins’ set, made at Benares, where, in a temple dedicated to 
Maha'de'va, in his character of Visweswaha, is a spirited sculpture, 
the original of this subject. The east is nine inches in height, re¬ 
presenting the glorious god of day lidding the attributes of Vishnu, 
seated on a seven-headed serpent: his car drawn by a seven-headed 
horse, driven by the legless Aruna, a personification of the dawn, 
or Aurora. Surta’s distinguishing attributes will coxne more par¬ 
ticularly under discussion in a future page. 

So grand a symbol of the Deity, as the Sun “ looking from his 
sole dominion like tire god of this world," which, to ignorant people, 
must be his most glorious and natural type, will of course have 
attracted the earliest adoration ; and where revelation was with¬ 
held, will almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry 
and superstition. The investigators of ancient mythology ac¬ 
cordingly trace to this prolific source, wherein they are melted and 
lost, almost every other mythological jwrsonnge; who, like his own 
light, diverge and radiate from tins most glorious centre. 
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parents of Akuna, the charioteer of the Bun, and of the bird 
Garuda, the eagle of the great Indian Jove; one of whose epithets 

is Madhava.” 

After an exordium, deeply scientific and profound, the hymn 
proceeds— 


“ Lord of the lotos, father, friend, and king, 
Sour a, the powers I sing: 

Thy substance, Inbka, with his heavenly bands, 


Nor e’en the Vedas thee to mm explain 

Thy mystic orb triform, tho* BuaiWa tun’d the strain.’ 

With many an agate hoof, ’ 

Nor boasts^on arched Voof™ 

That girds the show’ry sphere, 

Such heav’n-spun threads of colour’d light serene, 

As tinge the reins which Ahun guides— 


Though younger he, whom Madhaya bestrides, 
When high on eagle-plumes' he rides, 

But, Oh! what pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous ear. 

In which, as in an ark, supremely bright. 

The lord of boundless light 
Ascending calm o'er the empyrean sails, 


Under the article Agio, I shall endeavour to explain farther 
rvliv the regents of the Sun and of Fire, so intimately connected as 
trieir primary properties apparently are. should he distinguished, by 
common or similar attributes. Stotas ■■ mystic orb triform,” and 
Ahsi S triplicate of less, are deducible from the three descriptions 
ot snored tire venerated by the Hindus: and proceeding from the 
Sun, as the three great, powers of nature proceed from the Eternal 
Mmd. we can easily discern how the Sim and BuAIHt came to be 
ldentmed. 1 hough the sun be invoked ufthe Oayatri, it is-only, 
they say. as the svmfcol of the Deity : its creative heat, preserving 
11 1 le t f 1 o bed 1 Brahma, Vishxit, and 

Sn St 15 f co „ e nd Agni's seven arms, 

are appropriate allusions, especially the former, to the prismatic. 
1 ) 1 ty f % A f 1 y 
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both families are, in the theogony of the Hindus, deducible from 
Bbahma. Chandra is the offspring of Atbi, who was a son of 
Bbahma. Chandra's son, Bodha, or Mercury, married Ila', 
daughter of Manu, hence originate the Gkondra-vansa. The 
Surya-vansd, or offspring of the Sun, also proceed from this seventh 
Manu, who is fabled to be the sou of Su'rya : one of whose names is 
Vaivaswata. Su'rya is the son of Kasyapa (or Ueanus), the son 
‘of Marichi (or light), the son of Brahma. 

In the Gayatri, a subject.remaining for discussion, the Sun is 
called Sa'vitri' ; as ho is also in an invocation to divers deities in 
marriage ceremonies, as extracted under Indra, but not apparently 
as a female: indeed, in the latter instance, decidedly not, as he is 
especially styled “ Sa'vitri', the generative Sun, lord of pregnant 
females." And in the Essay on the Lunar- Year of the Hindus, (As. 
(Res. Vol. III. p. 2S2.) Sir William Jones marks a day in the Ca¬ 
lendar, called. " Sa'vitri' vratam as " a fast, with ceremonies by 
women at the roots of the Indian fig-tree, to preserve them jrom 
widowhood.” 

Mr. Colebroke (As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 402.) says, “ the seventh 
chapter of the tenth book of the Rig Veda opens with a liymn, in 
which Sueya, sumamed Sa'vitri', the wife of the Moon, is made 
the speaker, as Dakshini, daughter of Praja'pati, and Juhu, 
daughter of Brahma, are in subsequent chapters.” To this passage, 
Mr. Colebroke, subjoins the following note: “ This marriage is 
noticed in the Aitureya Brahmmui, where the second lecture of 
the fourth book opens in this manner: ‘Praja'pati gave his 
daughter Surya Sa'vitri' to Soma the king.’ The well-known 
legend, in the Purdnas, concerning the marriage of SOMA with the 
daughters of Daksha, seems to be founded on tills story in the 

Vrife.” 

I will now describe Colonel Stuart’s picture, from which Plate 
XLVIII. is taken. By its style I should judge it to he the produc¬ 
tion of a Jey poor artist: the names of the zodiacal signs, and of 
the planets, are given in Sanscrit as well as Persian. Surya, with 
his ear and horses is enveloped in a blaze of gold, terminating 
in a. radiated glory: be is of gold, bearing the usual attributes of 
Vishnu, with an umbrella over his head, and with streamers at each 
corner of his car. Aruna, his charioteer, is of deep red: the. horses 
are green, with black manes, and red legs. Vrihaspati, or Jupiter, 
(fig. 2.) is also of gold, with red clothes, bearing a lotos, green and 
white, and a staff. Kb'tu, (fig. 3.) is like his body, Ra'hu, black. 
The headless Ra'hu, (fig. 4.) is black, with red clothes ; mounted on 
a brown owl, mid holding the gadda, and a lotos, red and white. 
Budha, or Mercury, (jig. 5.) is green, with green clothing, and a, 
gadda, and a bine and white lotos: a chaplet of white flowers, and 
a cup and saucer, are beside him. Mangala, or Mars, (fig. 6.) is 
deep red, with pink chulna, or breeches; mounted on a white ram. 
with red legs: he bears it lotos, white and green, and n sort of 






Jke arrangement of these heings in the two plates differs in 
several instances, as well as necessarily in the position of Surya ; 
but the general order of arrangement is alike in India and in 
£urope, as is evinced in the above tables; and as appears by the 
series of invocations given hr a preceding page. On the above table 
it may be well to observe, that So'ma is a name of the Moon almost 
as common as Chandra ; and the day, Monday, Sdniavewa, has 
received its designation from the former name. 

On the subject of the Hindu zodiacal signs, I shall not say any 
thing ; it would lead us into a lengthened disquisition. Begging, 
therefore, to refer the reader, desirous of information oil that in¬ 
teresting point of Hindu science, to Sir William Jones's Disserta¬ 
tion, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches; to Mr. 
Colebroke's in the ninth—both expressly on the Hindu zodiac ; 
and to the labours of my learned friend, Mr. Maurice, in his 
Ancient History, and Indian Antiquities; I here quit the subject. 

The names of Surya are numerous, as are also the designations 
of the Sun in the mythological romances of Greece and Rome*. I 
will give here some of the Hindu names, that etymologists may 
trace resemblances in the nomenplatuve of these distant peoples. 

A'bvama, Vivaswata, Martunda.Su'iia, Ravi, Mihira, Bha'nu, 
Arka, Heridaswa, ICabmasakshi, Sa'yitbi Pu'shan, Bhascara, 
Tapana, Twashti, Bhaga, Mit'hba, Heli, Yaruna, Veda'nga, 
Indra, Gabhasti, Yama, Divakara, Vishnu, Krishna. 

Subya, or the Sun, is exclusive]}’ worshipped by a sect,hence called 
Saras or Sauras who acknowledge no other deity; but this sect is 
not so numerous as those of the Saivas and the Vaishnavas, of which 
latter, indeed, they may perhaps he, in strictness, termed a branch. 

.It- will he presently noticed, that Prasha, or Brightness, is the 
consort of the glorious luminary Scrya ; and that, unable to sustain 
the pressure of his intensity, she once assumed- a form named 
Chhaya or Shale, and was impregnated "by- him: this personifica¬ 
tion of shade is sometimes called the wife oil Surya. I shall extract 
a verse, wherein she is so called, from, an .inscription, engraved on 
copper, conveying the town of Hariharn, on the banks of the 
Tilnga-bhadra (Toomhadra) ; which, while it serves as a specimen of 
oriental adulation, will introduce to us some othe7- mythological 
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In the portion of this article allotted to the consideration of 
SO RYA, several passages occur descriptive of Chandra, and allusive 
to his history and family. 

In Plate XLJX this deity is marked with Vishnu’s sectorial 
hieroglyphic, viz. two perpendicular red line's over the nose, with a 
black spot between them: he is -copper-coloured, his banner deep 
red; tins colour, and yellow, are mixed on his car. The scarf is 
blue, fringed with yellow: the waist-cloth is red. He is drawn by 

I do not find, in my memoranda, so many names of this fickle 
deity as one might expect: Chandra and So'ma are the com¬ 
monest. Indd, HpiANStj, Sasin, Sagasiia, and Anumati, are the 
only varieties of his designations that I find noted ; and the latter 
is equivocal, it being Chandra when wanting a digit of his full 
orb; and is applied also to the " goddess of the day" at a particular 

[It is somewhat singular that our author should have omit¬ 
ted to notice the peculiar character of the moon as the reser¬ 
voir of Amrifa, as it is frequently referred to by Hindu writers. 
This beverage of the gods, the moon derives from the sun. 

“ The radiant sun supplies the moon, when reduced by the 
draughts of the gods to a single KalS, with a single ray ; and In the 
same proportion as the ruler of the night is exhausted by the 
celestials, it is replenished by the sun, the plunderer of the waters : 
for the gods, MaitreyS, drink the nectar and ambrosia accumulated 
in the moon during half of the month, and, from this being their 
food, they are immortal. Thirty-six thousand three hundred di¬ 
vinities drink the lunar ambrosia. In this manner the moon, 
with its cooling rays nourishes the gods in the light fortnight, the 
Pitris in the dark fortnight; vegetables, with the cool nectary 
aqueous atoms it sheds upon them; and through their develop¬ 
ment it sustains men, animals, and insects; at the same time 
gratifying them by its radiance.”—Vishnu Pm-ana, 237.— Ed] 


[Agni in the Vedic hymns is simply described as a power of nature, 
as the fire such as it is seen in heaven and on earth. Many things 
that have become to us familiar, struck the poets of the Veda as 
wonderful and mysterious. They describe the power of fire with 
on awe which to the natural philosopher of the present day, must, 
appear childish. The production of fire by the friction of wood, or 
its sudden descent from the sky in the form of lightning is to them 
as marvellous as the birth of a child. They feci their dependence 
on fire; they have experienced wlial, it is to be without if. They 
were not yet acquainted with lucifer-mal'-hes, and Ijem-.i, when 
describing the simple phenomena of lire, they Jo if naturally with 
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a kind ol rdts-ious reverence. The following verses, taken from a 
hymn of Vasishtba (\ 1. 3) may serve as a speeiraen: 

" JSoghni" like a horse chat is greedv for food, when it steps out 
t — t) the wind blows after his blast: thy 

patll, O Agin, is dark ar, once. 

■■ 0 Aem.thou from whom, as a newborn male, undying flames 
g tlo at tt tl d 

" Tnou, wnoso power spreads over the earth in a moment when 
thou hast grasped food with thy jaws,—like a dashing army thy 
blast goes forth; with thy lambent flame thou seemest to tear up the 
grass. Him alone, the ever-youtbful Agni, men groom, like a horse, 
in the evening and at dawn : they bed him, as a stranger IB his 
couch ; the light of Agni, the worshipped male, is lighted. 

" Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bright-faced Agni, when 
like 1 the gold thou shinest at hand ; thy brightness comes like the 
lightning of heaven ; thou showest splendour like the bright sun.”* 

The human, and afterwards divine qualities ascribed to Agni arise 
chiefly from his character as messenger between gods and men, or 
as high-priest, when he is supposed to cany the oblation to the 
gods. It is one of the most favorite themes of the Vedic poets, 
though perhaps of the modern rather than of the ancient, to cele¬ 
brate Agni as a priest, as endowed with all priestly powers, and 
enjoying all the honorific titles given to the various persons who 
minister at the great sacrifices.— JScL] 

Agni is the Hindu regent or personification of Fire. In all my 
tinted pictures (and, except my own, I never saw any picture of 
him,) he is painted a deep red. He has two faces, three legs, and 
seven arms: when mounted, he has a ram as his vdkanct or vehicle, 
and his banner bears that animal: from' each mouth a forked 
tongue or flame is seen to issue. All these distinguishing and 
singular characteristics have doubtless a meaning; and we will • 
endeavour, perhaps not successfully, to trace and explain it. 

His two faces, I imagine, allude to the two fires, solar and ter¬ 
restrial, or to creative heat and destructive fire : three legs, to the 
three sacred terrestrial fires of the Brahmans—the nuptial, the cere¬ 
monial, or funereal, and the sacrificial, which will be farther ex¬ 
plained presently ; or to the influence of fire in and over the three 
regions of the universe : his seven arms, like the seven heads of 
Stj'rta’s horse, or the seven horses of his car, were originally deriv¬ 
ed from the prismatic divisibility of a ray of light; light or heat, 
and fire, being so immediately connected, we may expect to find a 
common attribute derived from the same source. We shall, how. 
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ways: by the A^inshloma, ar.d other sacrifices* The seven abodes 
arc the mimes ol the seven worlds; and fire is called in the Veda, 
,«aj>/</c/i:i.l>c<i, which seems to allude to seven consecrated hearths. 

In the sixteen verses, called Purvsha, the names of the seven 
worlds, thrice repeated, are understood to he meant by the thrice 
seven fuels ; and tins seven oceans are the seven moats surround* 
jn£f the altar. hire. like the sun itself, is supposed to eritit seven 
vays: this may. pevhans, account for the number seven being so i 
often H pelted -tniHHUKi' As /,Vs Vol VII. p. 274. ' 

'(’he sixtoon verses, called Purusha. are given entire in another 
place, but I will hove, puot.e, that alluded to above, and its antece¬ 
dent.—-" 14. In that solemn,sacrifice; winch the gods performed with 
lum. a victim, (with Puiu.sha. the primeval being,) spring was the 
butter, summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation :—“15. 
Seven were the moats (surrounding the altar); thrice seven were 
the logs for Indy fuel at that sacrifice winch the gods performed, 
immolating (or binding, or consecrating) this being as the victim.” 

.Numerous instances could easily he adduced of the mysterious 
import of the ■number navnn among the Hindus, r** well as among 
Jews. Mahommcdaiw, and Christians. Three, eight, and nine, are 
also lavounte numbers with different sects: eight among the fol¬ 
lowers ol bijDDHA chiefly. 

Aunik seven arms, therefore, may be concluded to denote the 
universal power of the? all-pervading element of fire; as may his 
three legs, its extension .similarly over the three portions of the 
universe—the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal regions.* 

The Vedas are variously sub-divided, and certain portions arc 
variously attributed to certain gods and men. To Acini is assign¬ 
ed seven K(in-das, or books, ol the Yajur Veda,—One of the Purdii- 
as is called the Agni Pnrdna. “ That Purana, which describes the , 
occurrences of the I'stfna Kalpa, and was related by Agni to Vasish- 
tha is called the Agneya, it consists of sixteen thousand stanzas.” 

“ The Asm or Agneya Purana derives its name from having 
been communicated originally by Agm, the deity of fire, to the 
Mum Vnsishtha for the purpose of instructing him l^Kthe twofold 
knowledge of Brahma, By him it was taught to Vyaeff, who im¬ 
parted it to Siita. and the latter is represented as repeating it to the 
ftishis at NaiimshAramva, It is not an original work ; but a mere 
compendium of information derived from other sources. It has no 
more to do with Asm than its reputed authorship.”*!* He is named 
“ Jivanj he does good to all; from whom sprung the Vedas" 

Agni had seven brothers, whose names signify flame. By one 
wife he lmd three sons— Uttama, Tamasa, Raivata; they became 


i vislmu Purana, 'xi&vf-M 
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Ming in appearance .and name some species of our poplar. A parti¬ 
cular day is set apart for the festival of Sami Devi, when fires are 
lighted in the evening under the Sami, tree : offerings are made of 
rice and flowers, and sometimes of spirits: the votaries sing her 
praise, and in praise of the tree; some of the leaves of which, and 
some earth, are carried home, and kept till the festival of the ensu¬ 
ing year.— See As. Res. Vol. IV. p. 382. and Yol. VIII. p. 250. 

Few. perhaps none, of the almost innumerable ceremonies of the 
JB-rakmans, are complete without invocatory oblations to the all- 
pervading element of fire, or to Acs/, its personification: his name 
perpetually occurs: all other deities, superior and inferior, come in 
also, of course, for a portion of adoration; including Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, Indka, Surya, Chandra, Vama, Devi, in a variety of charac¬ 
ters, Lakshmi, Saraswati, Aditi, Vrihaspati, Yaruna, &c. &c.— 

In sacrificial ceremonies, as ordained by Manu, Agni is the deity 
of primary invocation, 

A Brahman is directed, in Ins domestic fire for dressing the food 
of all the gods, each day to make an oblation :—“ First, to Agni, 
god of fire, and to the lunar god, severally; then to both of them 
at once.”—(Chap III. v. 85.—Again, in offerings to the Mi Manes :— 

Chap. Ill: v. 207.—" The divine manes are always pleased with 
an oblation in empty glades, naturally clean, on the banks of rivers, 
and in solitary spots.” 

" 211. First, as it is ordained, having satisfied Agni, Soma, and 
YaMA, with clarified butter, let him proceed to satisfy the manes of 
his progenitors.” 

.Agni also holds a foremost place in the composition of a king, ac¬ 
cording to a verse extracted in Indra, where, indeed, the name 
Soma appears first; but, in the original, Agni is first named, Sojia 
being interpolated by Colluca, whose gloss on Manu Sir Willi¬ 
am Jones has preserved, ingeniously interwoven with the text. 

The name and characteristics of this important deity have oc¬ 
curred frequently in former pages, under different articles, as point¬ 
ed at by the Index. I need only mention the legend of his supposed 
inconstancy to his consort Swaha, a lady that I find no particular 
mention of: her name has occasionally occurred, and will again, 
probably, in a future article. A former page narrates a successful 
embassy, executed by the regent of Fire, to the frigid Siva, with 
whom lie participates in the. honour of Kabtike'ya’s origin. 

Agni appears in several of our plates: Flate XVII. represents 
him, with other deities, propitiating Devi. Ho is uniformly, in 
all my tinted pictures, of a dead fiery rod colour, with a yellow 
pitdmla, or waist-cloth; and with two faces, three legs, and seven 
arms, a forked flame issuing from his mouths : on his head-piece, two 
horns rise over each forehead. 
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1 tl H 1 t tl 1 t It —“125. At the 
oradhu of the gods, lie may entertain two Brahmans: at that of his 
t )t 1 If tl 1 -] t 1 nt grandfather, three; 
or only one at that ol the gods, and one at that of his paternal 
ancestors, xnougli lie abound m wealth, let turn not be solicitous 
to entertain, a large company.”—“ 133. As many mouthfuls as 
an unlearned man shall swallow at an oblation to the gods and 
to ancestors, so many red-hot iron balls must the giver of the 
Sradha swallow in the next world.”—" 17<>. The foolish giver 
of a Sradha loses, in a future life, the fruit of as many admissi¬ 
ble guests, as a thief, or the like person, inadmissible into com¬ 
pany, might be able to see.”—"178. Of the gift at a Sradha, 
to as many Brahmans as a sacrifieer for a Sudra might lie 
able to touch on the body, the fruit is lost to the giver if he invite 
such a wretch.”—“191. Ho who caresses a Sudra woman after lie 
has been invited to sacred obsequies, takes on himself all the sin that 
has been committed by the giver of the repast.”—“ 250. Should the 
eater of a Sradha enter on the same day the bed of a se¬ 
ducing woman, his ancestors would sleep for that mouth on her 
excrement.—“ 251. Having, by the word SwutliUim , asked the 
Brahmans if they have eaten well, let him give them, being satisfied, 
water for an solution.—“ 252. Then let the Brahmans address him, 
saying 8tixtd.hu,; for in all ceremonies relating to deceased ancestors, 
the word Swadha is the highest benison.” 


Here we find the word Swadha used as. a benediction, or grace 
after meat; but the Edinburgh reviewers say that Swadha is the 
goddess of funeral obsequies. In a former extract Swadha is said, 
on the authority of Mr. Cot.ebkoke, to be the food of the Manss ; 
the word Swadha is, in fact, of a very mystical nature ; and autho¬ 
rities, however respectable, may well differ in expounding it. 
Sometimes it is used as equivalent to Maya, or illusion, or the 
world of ideas.—(See As. lies. YoL Vni. p. &05.) The following 
is the passace alluded to. in the Edinburgh Bevuw, for January, 
1807. 


Swadha is a goddess, whose adventures are very poetically nar¬ 
rated in the Brahma-vaivariica-purana, originally a nymph of 
Gdlaca, the paradise of Vishnu. Her celestial charms excited the 
jealousy of Radiia, who perfectly represents the Grecian JUNO in 
her caprices, her jealousy, and her fury. Hurled by the goddess 
from the Empyrean, VlSHNU, to console her under her banishment, 
gave her in marriage to the Dii Jl/ifws, She is the goddess of 
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holy strains from the Veda should be chaunted aloud, and leaves of 
holy basil scattered over his head. . + .. 

“ When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, and 
decked with wreaths of flowers, and carried by the nearest 
relations to some spot in the forest, or near water: the fitnoral-pile 
is lighted from the consecrated fire maintained by the deceased: tin: 
nearest relation applies the flaming brand to the pile, hong : round 
with flowers, and the attendant priests recite the appropriate in¬ 
vocations.—' Fire! thou wast lighted by him; may he, therefore, 
be reproduced from thee, that he may attain the regions of eelea- 
tial bliss. May this offering be. auspicious.’ All who follow the 
corpse walk round the pile, but may not view; the fire: they then 
proceed to the river, and after bathing, present oblations of water 
from the joined palms of their hands to the manes of the deceased, 
saying, 'May this oblation reach thee.’ Elegiac verses, such as 
the following, are then recited.—" 1. Foolish is he who seeks for 

n pernpmence in the human state; insolid, like the stem of the 
’ ltain tree; transient, like the foam of the sea. " 2. When a 
y, formed of five elements, to receive the reward of deeds 
done in its own former person, reverts to its five original principles, 
what room is there for regret? “3. The earth is perishable; the 
ocean, the gods themselves, pass away.—How should not that 
bubble, mortal man, meet destruction ? “ 4. All that is low must 
finally perish; all that is elevated must ultimately fall; all com¬ 
pounded bodies must end in dissolution ; and life be concluded 
with death.” 

SAM. 

Of Sani and Vrihaspati, Saturn and Jupiter, a few words 
remain to be said; the former is described in some passages of the 
Pm-dnas as clad in a black mantle, with a dark turban loosely 
wrapped round his head ; his aspect hideous, aud his brows knit 
with anger ; a trident in one of his four hands, a cimeter in a 
second, and in the. other two, a how and shafts. In Plate XLVII 
(fig. 8.) he is two-handed, with the bow and arrow, and mounted 
on a raven. In the other Hindu zodiac, which has been given to 
the public, he is riding an elephant, and has but two hands, aud 
they are empty;'. 

The elephant has been thought an appropriate vehicle for the 
sluggish “ slow-moving son of Sueya,” as referring to the immense 
scope of Saturn’s orbit, and the apparent slowness of his motion. 
And Sani being, among the astrologers of India, as well as with 
their sapient brethren of Europe, a planet of malignant aspects, the 
ill-omened raven may also be deemed a fit vaherna for such a 
dreaded 'being. But this is not, I think, a sufficient reason for the 
conspicuous introduction of the raven into the - mythological 
machinery of the Hindu system, so accurate, so connected, ana so 
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OF VIRA'J—THE MANUS—THE BRA'HMADICAS, OR PRA- 
JAPATIS—THE RISHIS—AND OTHER ALLEGO¬ 
RICAL BEINGS OF THE INVISIBLE 
WORLD. 


Frequent mention is made in the course of this work, and, in¬ 
deed, in all Hindu writings and conversations, whether historical,, 
scientific, or poetical, of certain mythological persons under the 
above designations; and in view to a ready reference to some gene¬ 
ral information respecting such beings, when their names or charac¬ 
ter's may come before us in the progress of our work, I shall here 
take the opportunity of introducing them to the reader’s notice, ex¬ 
plaining briefly, and as clearly as I am able, who they were. ' 

It is said, in the Ins. of Manu, (Chap. I. v. 32.) that the Mighty 
Power, having divided his own substance, became male and female ; 
and from that female produced Vira'j. VIRA'J produced the first 
Manu, named Swa'yajibhuva :* he, the ten Bmhmadicas, or Prd- 
japatis, whom he calls ten lords of created beings. The}' produced 
seven other Manus, whose names were Swa'yambhuva, Swarochi- 
sha, Uttami, Ta'masa, Raivata, Cha'kshusha. and Satyavrata. 
These Manus are, by some authorities, said to have produced the 
seven Rishis; hut others stat% the seven Rishis to have sprang' 
immediately from Brahma : their names are Kasyapa, Atm, Va- 
sisiita. Yiswamitra, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwaja.— 
(Wjjjorb. As. Res. Vol. V. p. 24G.)f 

I will introduce the texts, from the Institutes of Manu, above ad¬ 
verted to, comprising the names of the ten Brdhniadicas, or Prdja- 
patis; descriptive also of Vira'j ; and from which it is likely that 
the Hindu sculptors and painters have derived their idea of the 
half male, half female, figure, seen in the cave on Gliaripuri (Ele- 
phanta). 

Chap. I. v. 32.—“ Having divided his own substance, the Mighty 
Power became half male, half female, or nature active and passive ; 
and from that female he produced Vira'j. —" 33. Know me,}: O 
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I know not whether this circumstance is most-la favour of, or 
■against, the antiquity of Hindu astronomy ; it would not, perhaps, 
he easy to prove the existence of the fable before the disappearance 
of the seventh bright star, that formerly shone with the existing 
six Pleiades. 

Near VasishtA (who is in lat. GO 0 N.) is a email star,- represent¬ 
ing his wife Abunduati. Astrologers watch carefully their mo¬ 
tions, because tlieir influences are variously modified; and what¬ 
ever new-married couple see them in an auspicious conjunction or 
position, they are surely to live happy together for a hundred 
years. 

Before I notice an article of scandal respecting these brilliant 
ladies, I will mention that other legends speak favourably of 
Madam Anisuya. (otherwise Anisumya*) spouse of Aral, and of 
Ilya, wife of Gotama; but, from being in bad company, their 
characters have suffered, and I am apprehensive that the latter 
cannot, as the sequel will show, be wholly exculpated. 

It is related that Agni, the ardent deity of Fire, was disposed to 
■carry on an intrigue with these ladies but was saved from his evil 
purposes by a stratagem of his wife. Swaha, Arundhatt, having 
always been, exemplary as to holiness and sanctity, was not sus¬ 
pected on this unlucky occasion ; but the other six Rishis, in con¬ 
sequence of scandalous reports, not only dismissed their sparkling 
spouses, but, like great bears, drove them out of the arctic circle ; 
and they now shine as the Pleiades. It would appear, that they 
had qualified themselves for wet nurses, and accordingly mused 
young Ka'ktikeya ; or were entrusted with his education, and 
were placed by him in the Zodiac. 

“ The Pleiades, according to mjffliologists in the west, were en¬ 
trusted likewise with the education of Bacchus, (who, according to 
Mackobius, was the same with Maks, or Ka'ktikeya) and on that 
■account he translated them into heaven. According to those 
writers they suffered a real bodily pollution; and the seventh, says 
Hyginus, (Poet. Astro, p. 471.) left her sisters, and fled to the 
regions of the heavens within the arctic circle: and this is the Arun- 
DHATi of the Hindus.”- 

■ There is a cavern near &aya, in Bengal, called the grot of the 
seven RisMs; from which an inscription has been copied, and a 
translation is given of it by Mr. Wilkins in the second volume of 
the As. Res. Art. 10. But it has no immediate reference to Ursa 
Major , or to the Rkkis under any designation; perhaps it may 


* She is sometimes called ‘‘AKisuri, the virtuous wife of Agasha.”— 
Uamayuna, Sco. I, p, 9. Aoasiya is the stst Campus.. 

























































esteemed the lowest, and the last the highest”—f, 04. Svo. 
edition.* , 

Accordinsr to the translators of the Rdmdyarta, Sura means any 
fermented liquor; and Asura. rejecting spirituous liquors.—(P. 287.) 
Describing the well known nllecrory of churning the ocean, 
that has been already noticed - the daughter Of Yakuna, 
Vakuni,” is produced ; (and said, in a note, to be spirituous liquors) 
" seeking tor acceptance. The sons of Dili did not receive the 
daughter ol Varuna: upon winch the sons of AWTt accepted'tlie 
inestimable damsel. On this occasion, therefore, are the descendants 
of Dm called while the descendants of Aditi are termed 

Surds. By the reception ol v ARON/ tlie glad Suras were filled with 
pleasure.”— Jb. f 

When, in the course of this churning process, the Amrito, the 
beverage of the gods, the water of immortality, was produced, the 
Suras and As mm contended for its possession; and a tremendous 
■ combat ensued between them. “ When all were exhausted, Vishnu, 

























ill (livers and contradictory occupations, so these good and evil 
genii appear to change characters. For instance; sometimes 
YaJcsbnsas are benevolent, or at least classed with good beings, 
(Ramayana, p. 122.) sometimes malignant, (ib. p. 185.): Danavas 
are also (p. 122.) good, and (p. 166.) at other times; “ evil genii; 
at enmity with the gods." Their goodness 'is however, very 

Another race of angelic creatures, although most ungallafitly 
neglected in mythologic fable, we must not pass by unnoticed. 
These are the interesting, the beautiful. Apsarosae ; they are pro¬ 
verbially elegant and graceful; but, alas ’ not so for virtue or 
morals. Dasaeat’ha, the heroic monarch of Ayodha (Oude), the 
happy father of the renowned Ramachandra, to whom many of 
our future pages must be devoted, had three queens, who “ in 
elegance of form rivalled the Apsarasas”. (Ramayana, p. 142.) 

These fair maids were produced when the ocean was churned in 
" the time of the Kwrmo.vatdra ; in number no less than six hundred 
millions! of resplendent and celestial form; adorned with glorious 
ornaments, and endowed with beauty, youth, sweetness, and every 
grace. Their female attendants were innumerable; but “ not hav¬ 
ing undergone the legal purification, none of the gods, or Eanavas, 
received these damsels in marriage: hence they all remained with¬ 
out a. lord.”— Ramayana, p. 2S7. 

Thus we find the Hindu invisible world well peopled ; but there 
are several other tribes of mythological beings introduced into the 
complicated machinery of Hindu poetics. There is a race of pig¬ 
mies, no bigger than a man’s thumb, called BaXakilya, of whom 
sixty thousand were produced fi-om the hairs of Brahma’s body; 
a.nd another race of Lilliputian sages, produced from his nails,—See 
Ramayana, p. 316. 

AU of these beings are by name, birth, parentage, and education; 
life, death, and burial, &c. &c. &c. especially chronicled in the 
Buninas, and other sacred and profane books; and one’s brain is 
almost bewildered in endeavouring, as they ever and anon recur, to 
trace their genealogy, character, connexions, and a long train of 
et ceteras, combined with their allegorical origin, progress, and ter- 

The colossal figure, before adverted to, in the Elephanta cave- 
that I fancy to bear reference to the division and reunion of Yiraj, 
I will notice in the words that I find used in a little description of 
that celebrated excavation, written mostly in the cave, and after¬ 
wards corrected on. the spot by a farther inspection of itsmythologieai 

“ Fronting the centre of the entrance is the well known bust of 
the grand triad of powers; respecting which I shall here notice only. 
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SWAYAMBHUVA. 
















puerile; ami, indeed, what popular exhibition of such subjects doth 
not! and may, perhaps mean to represent a circle. The toe in the 
mouth, like the tail of a snake in its mouth, in mythological lan¬ 
guage, is interpreted EndUaa: applied to time, Eternity : to a being. 
Menial —See Plate XIV which, by the way, I will hare notice, is 
somewhat altered in regard to position, hut not at aU in any other 
respect, by the artist who made the drawing tram the original pic¬ 
ture for the engraver: the original being nude, he has given the 
figure a less indelicate posture. Sonnerat gives a plate <}f this 
subject; and alludes to it in these terms, in which the reader will 
see the outline, received with tolerable accuracy from verbal com¬ 
munications, of the legend move fully and classically detailed in 
Mr. Wilford's valuable chronological essay, above extracted. 

" On the death of Brouma all the worlds will suffer a deluge; all 
the Andons be broken; and the Cailaeson, ■ and the Vaieanclon,” 
(KailaM, and Vaikoutha,) “will only remain. At that time 
Vichenou, taking a leaf of the tree called AUeimron,f will place 
' himtelf on the leaf, under the figure of a very little child; and thus 
float on the sea of milk, sucking the toe of his right foot. He will 














Siva. Sajibhu is a name by which he is frequently : 
it looks like an abbreviation of the other. 

“ Adoration be to the Auspicious Swayambhit Ni 
Existent Protector. 

“1. I prostrate myself before Sambhu, whose gl 
adorned with the resplendent inoon; and who is th 
the foundation of the three worlds. 


“ 2. Slav Swayamehd he 


;: he 





D A K S H A- 


The name of Daksha occurs several times in the course of my 
work ; and, as a good deal of mythological legend is attached to it, 
.1 shall collect in this place what J have extracted from the Amalie 
Researches relative to that character. 








as Sati. Sm'dsti had besides a hundred daughters, but no son, 
which she and Daksha deeply lamented; and agreed to make a 
solemn sacrifice to obtain one. On this occasion Daksha convened 
gods and men, omitting, however, Maha'de'va, who took but little 
notice of the neglect; for he is represented in all his Avaidras as 
indifferent to praise or abuse. But his wife Sati insisted on going, 
and could not be dissuaded; and was treated so contemptuously 
by her father, Daksha, that she hung herself into the fire, and' 
thereby spoiled the sacrifice. Maha'de'va hearing this, blamed 
her for her rash conduct, in’thus spoiling a. religious sacrifice, and 
cursed her; and she consequently was doomed to a transmigration 
of a thousand years, into an inferior being. 

Maha'de'va afterwards went up to Bbahma, in the character of 
Daksha, and after much abuse began to beat him: the confusion 
became general In the assembly, who all took the part of Daksha ; 
but Siva, striking the ground with the locks of his Jatfi, produced 
two heroes, and an army of demons came to his assistance: the 
battle raged, and in the general conflict Maha'de'va cut off Bak- * 
Rita's head : several of the gods were wounded, particularly the 
Sun and Moon : heaven, hell, and the earth, trembled. 

The gods at last humbled themselves before Maha'de'va, who 
was appeased, and order was restored. At their request he promised 
to restore Daksha to life ; but the head could not be found: during 
the fray it fell into the fire, .and was burnt. A he goat was then 
brough t, and bis head was struck off and placed on the lifeless body 
of Daksha, who instantly revived; but he remained weak and 
powerless, till he was again born a son of No.4H* 

Maha'de'va taking up the body of his beloved Sati, carried it 
seven times round the world, bewailing his misfortune. " Here I 
1 hail remark,” continues Mr. Wilfobd, “ that when any accident 
'happens to any of the gods, they generally set off at full speed, 

” The gods whom Sati contained in her womb burst out; her 
limbs were scattered all over the world ; and the places where tliej' 
fell are become sacred. Her breasts fell near Jalander in the 
Panjab; the Yoni into Asam ; and the. Gubya into Nepal; where 
they are most devoutly worshipped to this day : the latter is a small 
cleft, in a rock, with an intermitting spring; it is called Gnhja- 
*nmu n — Wiifokd: on Mount Caucasus. Js.Res. Vol. VI. p. 477. 

To the foregoing may be added some farther particulars, though 
somewhat differing, relating to Daksha, and to the subject of some 
of mv plates, of which my information was very scanty, from Mr. 
PATFJtsoxVs Essay on the Origin of the. Hindu Religion. . 




Ho thinks the fiible refers to an unsuccessful attempt to abolish 
the worship of the male and female symbols; and invented by the 
Saivas to show the imbecility of their opponents, and to exalt their 
own doctrines : the gods themselves being introduced as actors 
instead of their votaries. 

Daksha, celebrating a yajnya, invited all the Devatas except bis 
soD-in-law, Siva. His consort, the goddess, hurt at this exclusion, 
went to the assembly, aDd after vain remonstrances, expired with 
vexation on the spot. Siva, on hearing this, throws his JatS.or 
plaited hair, upon the ground, and from that produced Vira Bhadra, 
a. furious being armed with a trident, who attacks and disperses 
the whole assembly; puts a stop to the sacrifice; and cuts off the 
head of Daksha. Siva took up the body of his deceased consort, and 
placing it upon his head, in a fit of madness danced up and down 
the earth, threatening all tilings with destruction. VisHNIT, at the 
request of the other Devatas, with his chakra cutthe body into fifty- 
, one pieces, which Siva, in his frantic dancing, scattered in different 
parts of the earth. Each place where a part fell became a place of 
worship of the female power; and the frenzy of Siva subsiding, he 
ordained that the Linga should likewise be worshipped at each of 
these places. And Daksha, on condition of embracing the doctrine 
0.! Siva, was'restored to life, degraded with the head of a goat instead 
of his own.—As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. SO. 

It appears to me that Plate 22 refers to the story of Daksha, 
whose name, however, doth not occur in my very insufficient- memo¬ 
randa on the last named subject. All I find, indeed, is, exclusive of 
a description of the image, the following memoranda, taken, I recol¬ 
lect, from the information of a Poona Brahman.—“ Wra BhatiRA. 
son of Maha'de'va ; not by Parvati : has temples in the Carnatic; 
not about Poona: a warlike character; his history is detailed’ in 
the Cassi-kAnda and in the Siva-purana.” This appears to have, 
been merely hints for intended future inquiries, that I had no op¬ 
portunity of making. 

It would appear, Mr. Bentley says, that Daksha was cotemporary 
with Bhrigu ; that he was an astronomer, and formed the twenty- 
seven lunar mansions, and other constellations, of which he is 
allegorically called the father.—Mr. Bentley (As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 
2:3.0.) gives a Sanskrit verse from the Calico, Parana, which he 
translates thus : “ Id the early part of the Freta yug the daughters 
of Daksha were born: of these daughters he gave twenty-seven to 

■' Daksha, in some respects, bears a strong resemblance to Atlas, 
who, according to heathen mythology, was the father of the Ple.i- 
uJes and Hycides, the Ejutika and Boiiini of Daksha.”— lb. p. 231, 

I do not find the names of all DaksHa’s daughters, nor are they 
so important as to demand much research : the names of some occur 








iis war of Lanka* 

anu, eh. i. v. 35. Daksha and BlUGiro are named 
'.clicas ! or the ten lords of created beings, produc- 
"J : Daksha is there obherways called Peach E- 
ings, “ eminent in holiness’’ are said, in the next 
J -rced " deities, and mansions of deities.” The 
tlso attributed to “ Kasyapa, the first produe- 


PRIT’HU AND PRITTIIVI, AND VISWAKABMA. 


Prit’iiivi is the goddess of the Earth. Viswakarma, the arti¬ 
ficer of the universe, that is the lord of creation assuming that 
character, moulded the earth, and it became Prit’hivi —conspicuous; 
and therefore is that name, Prit’hivi, assigned to the earth.—As. 
Res. Vol. VIII. p. *52. Prit'hu is her husband: he was an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu ; as related in the following fable, from Wilfords 
Chronology of the Hindus.— As. Res. Vol. V. p. 253. 

Ve'na, being an impious and tyrannical prince, was cursed by the 
Brahmans ; and in consequence died without issue. To remedy this, 
his left arm was opened, and churned with a stick till it produced 
a son : who, proving as wicked as his father, was set aside ; and 
the right arm was in like manner churned, which also produced a 
boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu under the name of Prit’hu 

Gods and men came to make obeisance to him, and to celebrate 
his appearance on earth. He married a form of the goddess Lakshmi 
who was thfence named Prit’hivi, or Prit'HWI, and was in fact 
the earth; and at this time refused so obstinately to give her wonted 
supplies to mankind, that Prit’hu was forced to beat and wound 
herwhen she [the earth], assuming the form of a cow, ascended to 
Mdru to complain to the gods; who, on learning that she refused 
the common necessaries of life, not only to mankind in general, 
but to Prit'hu, her husband, rejected her complaint. Prit’hu and 
liis descendants were allowed to beat and wound her in cases of 
non-compliance, and the earth reluctantly submitted; and since 
that time mankind are continually wounding her with ploughs and 
other implements of husbandry. 

Prit’hu was fond of agriculture, became a husbandman, cut down 
forests, levelled the earth, &c ; which is to be understood by his 
quarrel with the earth. 

In the form of a cow Piut’uivi was milked by Swa’yambhuva, or 
Adam, grand ancestor of Prit’hu, who so employed him: perhaps 
the old sire took delight in attending the dairies and fields of his 
beloved Prit’hu. — lb. p. 25G. 

Mr. Wilford thinks this Prit’hu to be the same with Satyavrata, 
or Noah. His heavenly father was the Sun ; and Satyavrata is 
also declared to be an incarnation of Vishnu.— lb. p, 251. 








Sir W. Jones thinks "Viswakarma to be the Voicas of the 
Greeks and Romans ; being, like VULCAN, the forger of jams for the 
gods, and inventor of the Aqnymtm or fiery shaft, m the war between 
tl n n 1 tl e D Ij 1 —As. Res. Vol. I. 264. 
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elenmy in mythological legends. In Mr. 
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to destroy the ton-headed'’ (Havana) !" heroes of boundless energy, 
in size efjnal to elephants or mountains; incarnate; in hftagh tineas 
and might equalling the tiger and the Hon ; able to wield in combat 
vocks and mountains, and tremendously annoy the enemy with their 
tails and teeth : skilled in every kind of weapon, they won Id re¬ 
move the greatest mountains, pierce the stoutest trees, and in swift¬ 
ness put to shame Samudka,* the lord of rivers, causing him to 
overflow his bounds; and mounting in the air, seize the very 
clouds: they could seize inebriated elephants, and with their shout 
cause the feathered songsters to fall to the ground. For the sake 
of assisting Ra'jta was the earth covered with these mighty simian 
chiefs ; in appearance-resembling the assembled clouds, and in size 
appalling all with terror.”— lb. 


[The most interesting portion of Hanuman’s history is his visit 
to Ceylon. It is briefly narrated in the following extract. How 
were they to cross the straits represented as a hundred yojanas in 
width! Various monkeys offer to leap across, but only Hanum&t 
is found capable of clearing the entire distance. He undertakes the 
feat without hesitation, and promises to search for Sffca in lUvana’s 
capital. In flying through the air, he meets with two or three 
adventures, the description of which, for wild exaggeration and 
absurd fiction, can hardly be matched in any child’s fairy tale 
extant. His progress is first opposed by the mother of the Kagas, 
a Raksh&i called SurasJi, who attempts to swaHow him bodily, 
and, in order to take in the enormously increasing bulk of 
the monkey-general distends her mouth to a hundered leagues. 
Upon this Hanumat suddenly contracts himself to the size of a 
thumb, and without more ado darts through her huge carcase and 
comes out at her right ear. The mountain Mainaka (called also 
Hiranyenkbhu) next raised itself in the middle of the sea, to form 
a resting place for his feet. Lastly, another monstrous Raksh^si, 
named Sinhika hoping to appease her appetite by a suitable' 
meal, proceeds deliberately to swallow Hanumat, who plunges into 
her body, tears out her entrails, and slips out again with the 
rapidity ol' thought. 

At length Hanumat reaches the opposite coast, and at night 
reduces his before colossal form to the size of a cat, that he may 
creep into the marvellous city of Lanka, built by Viswakarman and 
containing within itself all the treasures and rarities of the world. 
He contemplates the magnificence of the capital of the Kakshasas 
and visits various places, examining their inmates. Some of the 
Raksh&sas fill him with disgust, but others were beautiful t-o look 
upon; some were noble in their aspect and behaviour, others the 
reverse. Some had long arms and frightful shapes; some were 




























ibriurily l>> a sm-vant of fciieir own deified hero, and that servant 
too a inonkev—of no ordinary mould, it is true. 

1 haw him also represented as armed, carrying inauiitains on 
Ins hands, and trampling lus toes beneath his feet. In explanation 
ot this, 1 have heard the following legend. 

During the war of Lcmfat, Rama and a great part of hi* army . 
were rendered insensible bv the potency of certain magical wea- | 
pons : the effects ot winch could be removed only by the applica¬ 
tion of a certain herb before tbe next rising of the moon. Tins 
herb was not a native oi the southern parts of India.—indeed it 
grew only on a particular bill in the north, whither Hanuman re¬ 
paired with inconceivable celerity; and arriving at the hill, called 
Dun, or Dun-yin, proceeded, as advised, to seek the shrub, which 
was to be particularised bv a. lamp under it: but Hanuman was 
soi ely perplexed at hrnliDo- a lamp under every shrub and tree on 
tbe lull, placed there by the advice of the malignant Indra. En- 
ragr-d at being thus baffled, he indignantly tore up the whole 
mountain. Passing over the city of Ayodha (Oude), the rapidity 
of Ins movements caused much concussion in the air ; and Bhara- 
ta, Rama’s half-bather, supposing it to proceed from some spirit 
of darkness, let fly an arrow, and brought Haxuma'n and his pon¬ 
derous burden to the ground; but seeing his mistake, offered, in 
view to the urgency of Hanuma'n’s speedy return, to lauuch him 
on an arrow in an instant to Lanka : which mode of conveyance 
was declined by Hanuma'n, who proceeded on his journey as be¬ 
fore; but some time having been lost by tbe accident of his fall, 
he perceived, from his elevation, the refracted rays of the rising 
moon; and to.avert the fatal consequence of being so forestalled, 
he hid Chandra in his mouth; and thus arriving in time, revivi¬ 
fied Rama. Lakshiman, and their astounded associates.* 

I find four animals represented in Hanumfm’s coronet. They are' 
a horse: a boar, a lion, and a bird : the horse is a sort of aimorial 
bearing of Ra van a, its head being often seen in pictures peeping 
over Ins crown; it is also seen similarly in pictures of Raja Diruj, 
slam by Parusu Rama, sometimes, indeed, it is rather long-eared, 
and looks as much like an ass. There ks something in.the nistoiy 
ot the Ramas connected with the horse that has not been hitherto 
explained : the tenth-coming incarnation is to be on a white horse, 
and offers as much scope for ingenious speculation—which has, 
indeed, been amply bestowed upoii it, as its fellow quadruped of 
our apocalypse. In my picture HanumaVs horse is painted white: 
the boar’s head is black. This animal is of much import in Hindu 
annals: it was, as we have seen, the shape assumed by Vishnu in 


* Two stories nrc here confounded. Jlanuman twice visited the Himalayas for medi- 
riiuil riinooses. The ekcutiislanccs referred to in the text occurred chiefly on the 
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to some Herculean achievement: but the biro, wntcii iooks iiKe a 
parrot, and is green, is, perhaps, the most puzzling. It is not, I 
think, intended for Garuda, on whom Kama in some of ray 
pictures is riding, hut referable rather to a famous bird, called 
Jettahi-paksJu; i, or Jatayus, otherwise called Sampati, and although 
he has an epithet equivalent to king of the. vultures, he is sometimes 
painted more like a parrot, or peacock. I have a coloured picture 
representing the rape of Si'ta by Ra'vana : he is bearing her 
through the air, with the parrot-like bird holding assailinglyonhis 
great toe. This bird, like Ra'vana, was endued with topical 
prowess: shorn of this, he became like other birds. His attack on 
the giant was so vigorous, that the latter was fain to demand a 
parley, with the insidious view of ascertaining wherein the bird’s 
supernatural strength, consisted; affecting first to communicate the 
secret respecting his own, which he'said lay in the great toe of his 
right foot: deprived of this, he became like other men. The bird, 
however, suspecting treachery, made several evasive shifts; but on 
E-aVana's imprecating a dreadful curse on prevarication, and de¬ 
manding an answer on tlie truth and purity of Rama himself, the 
bird was staggered; and previously demanding liis adversary's 
secret, revealed his own : which was, that liis strength was in the 
long feather of his tail. Ra'vana, learning this, renewed the fight: 
Jatayus tugged at his toe, but in vain: the giant had lied, and 
plucking out tlie potential feather, triumphed over the poor bird, 
who, in a mode somewhat Samsonimi, yielded the victory and liis 
life; and had the honour of magnificent obsequies performed by 
Rama, in whose cause, and in the act of invoking his name, lie had 











mon discourse, Taprobana, or Taprobane; as it is by Ptolemey. 
Much stress, under such a circumstance of doubt, is not to be laid 
on conjectural etymology: but, it may be observed, as tending to 
strengthen such conjecture, that the well-known traveller, Purana 
Ptnti, (of whom an interesting account, and a picture, is given by 
Mr. Duncan in the fifth volume of the As. lies. Art 2.—See p. 1G2.) 
noticed a tank in Ceylon, called the “ tank of Ravan, or Paean, 
(the b and v being pronounced indifferently in various parts of 
India,) from whom this Tajm, or island, may probably have receiv¬ 
ed its ancient appellation of Taprobcme, (i. e. the isle of Raban) : 
here also is a place, or pool, called Sita-koond, Where Ra'ma placed 
his wife Si'tu on the occasion of the war with the ravisker 
Ravan.” 

As the first meridian of the Hindus passed through Ujayini 
(Oojein ) and Lanka, the latter cannot be Ceylon, if confined to its 
present extent. Oojein is in about 76°, and the westernmost part 
of Ceylon, in 80° east of (h'eanvjich: the difficulty seems reconcila¬ 
ble only by supposing what is, indeed, asserted in India, that’ 
Ceylon was formerly of much greater extent than at present. And 
it is said, that appearances, between that island aud the Maldives, 
justify a belief of their having been once joined.—See 'As. Res. Vol. 
III. p. 44. 

In Hamilton’s account of the East Indies, (Vol I. p. 142.) a 
map of the peninsula has one of the Makliva islands marked ffunna- 
rnandow , and the southern part of the peninsula is marked Ram’s 
point. —In page 348, he says, that in Hunnomandow, which lies 
in 7 degrees of latitude, he saw carving on some tombstones as 
ingeniously out, with variety of figures, as ever he saw in Europe 
or Asia. The name of Ha'numa'n occurring on the Maldiva is¬ 
lands affords farther room for suspecting a connection between 
those islands and the history of Ram, Rawan, Lanka, fce. 

Rama’s bridge, called in our maps, Adam’s bridge, an imaginary 
or poetical connection of the peninsula and Ceylon, is styled in 
Hindu writings, the southern-bridge: it is now merely a series of 
rocks, some of which appear above water, whatever it may have 
been formerly. Ceylon very probably was, in ancient times, joined 
to the continent. In a royal grant of laud, given in the third 
volume of the rls. Res. Art. 3. the phrase, “from ffemadri to the 
southern bridge,” is used as implying exteDt of dominion ; "and the 
king became universally celebrated from the northern bank of the 
Gauga to Lanka, the equinoctial pointagain, “ from the southern 
bridge to Suuwru," the north pole : it is also therein called " Rama’s 

At the southern extremity of the peninsula stands the celebrated 
temple, sacred to Vishnu in his Avatd.ru of Rama, called Ramis- 
wura ; or, in its neighbourhood, Ramisseram, conformably with the 




































































"Ganga, O chief of.men! is the eldest daughter of Hajtmayat: 
with her sacred stream perform the funeral ceremonies for thine 
ancestors. If the purifier of the world flow on their ashes, the 
sixty thousand sons of thy grandfather will be received into 
heaven. Bring Ganga to the earth from the residence of the 
gods : take the horse, and go forth/’ He took home the horse, 
die sacrifice was completed, and his grandfather, Sagapa, died, 
after a reign of thirty thousand years, unable to devise any 
method of effecting the descent of Ganga from heaven. At, length 
his great-grandson, Bhagirat’ha, (neither of the intermediate Icings, 
Ansumat, or his son Dim'PA, having been able to obtain the desired 
1 toon,) by a long course of austerities, gained the favour of Brahma' ; 
who," completely won by austerities,” propitiously yielded him 
the boon of a son, and of Ganga’s descent to wet the ashes of his 
ancestors, that they might then ascend to the eternal heaven. “ The 
venerable sire of all, the lord of creatures,” said to him: “ Engage 
tl-ARA to receive in her descent Ganga, the eldest daughter of 
H.umavat. The earth cannot sustain her fall; nor, beside So'la,” , 
is any one able to receive her. Thus saying, the Creator, having 
spoken to Ganga, returned to heaven with the Maruts and all the 

BhAgirat’ha, by farther austerities,* prevailed on the lord of TJ}U. 
(Parvati), to receive the daughter of the mountain on liis head. 
Ascending Maimavat, he exclaimed to the river flowing in the 
;emer, •• Descend, 0 Ganga I”" who, filled with anger at the ir¬ 
resistible command, assumed a form of amazing size, and, with 
insupportable celerity, fell from the air upon the auspicious head 
of SrvA,” thinking with her weight to bear him down; bnt. the 
" divine Hara, the three-eyed god,” aware of her arrogance, deter¬ 
mined to circumvent her, and receiving “ the purifier on his sacred 
bend, detained her m the recesses of the orb of his Jatd, wherein, 
.unable to obtain regress from its borders, she wandered for many 
senes ol years. Bhagirat’ha again betook himself to austerities; 
and Biya. greatly pleased, discharged Ganga toward the lake Vindv, 
or Hindu,. whence flowing in seven streams, she affords, by a variety 
oi personifications, great scope for poetical exuberance in singing the 
wanderimzs. loves, adventures, &c. of the joy-yiv,iiig, pimfyvng, 
vMler-aboivndmg. beautiful-eyed, white, (such are the meanings of 
their names,) pellucid heroes and heroes. The seventh followed 
the resplendent chariot of Bhagirat’iia ; and her progress to the 
sea is magnificently described in the thirty-fifth section of the 
first, book of the RamaySna, whence the quoted portions of this 
legend are borrowed. In the wondrous course, descending from 


* Sn'.'h ns fto poitsktu/m, or .fac far*: that is, one toward cacti cnldinnl (mint; 
cloi-e. to the devotee, slid the sun, on which tic constantly loots, over his land, 
standing, with uplifted arm, -without aid or support, dr.y and night fi-cdiur; on air, 
immovable, on lus right loo, upon the afflicted earth, Stc, 





the body ofBHUVA (the Existent- Siva), and tortuously rolling along 
the earth, celestial and terrestrial inhabitant* ware purified by her 
tact: those who through a curse had fallen from heaven, by 
ablution in her stream became free from sin. In thk course she 
was interrupted; for having obtruded “ on the sacrificedground of 
the great Ja'hnu, of mighty works, who was then sacrificing, he, 
perceiving her pride, drank up the whole of the water of Ganoa : 
a most astonishing deed 1" But having been adored by the gods, 
&c. the great Ja'hnu, the most excellent of men, discharged Ganca 
from his ear ;* and she again rushing forward, was lea by Bha- 
girat’ha to the region of Potato, and watering the sacred ashes, 
sent the souls of the defunct to heaven.—See KarmtydTia, book 1. 
Sections 32, 33, 34, 35. 







GARUDA. 


admonished and punished in the first case by the scorching- flame, 
and -was.unable, even when he had bound him in his den, to hurt 
the man of piety.—See As. lies. Vol. V. page 514. To Ra'ma also, 
in the war of Lanka, Garuda was eminently useful: inRA'stA’S last 
conflict with Ravana, the latter was not overcome without the aid 
of Gartjjda, sent by Vishxu to destroy the serpenl-arrows oLRa- 
vana. These arrows are called Sarpa-vdna, (in the current 
dialect, Saipu, a snake, is corrupted into Saap, or Sdmp, and vdna, 
an arrow, into &«)!,) and had the faculty of separating, between the 
bow aud the object, into many parts, each becoming a serpent. 
Viswamitra conferred upon ]£a’ma the power of transforming his 
arrows into Oaruda-vdrtas, they similarly separating themselves 
into Garcdas, the terror and destroyer of the Sarpa. ^ 

Some legends make Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa and Dm. 
This all-prolific dame laid an egg, which, it was predicted, would 
produce her deliverer from some great affliction: after a lapse of 
five hundred years, Garuda. sprung from the egg, flew to the abode 
oflJfDRA, extinguished the tire that surrounded it, eompieref. its’ 
guards, the devalue, and bore off the amvila (ambrosia), which 
enabled him to liberate his captive mother. A few drops of this 
immortal beverage falling on the species of grass called ICusa, it 
became eternally consecrated ; and tile serpents greedily licking it 
up, so lacerated their tongues with the sharp grass, that they hare 
ever since remained forked; but the boon of eternity was ensured 
to them by their thus partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause 
of SDakes having forked tongues is still popularly, iu the tales of 
India, attributed to the above greediness; and their supposed im¬ 
mortality may have originated in some such stories as these : a 
small portion of amrita, as in the case of Ra'hu, -would ensure them 
this boon. 

In all mythological language, the snake is an emblem of immor¬ 
tality : its endless figure, when its tail is inserted in its mouth, and 
the annual renewal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols of con¬ 
tinued youth and eternity; and its supposed medicinal or life-pre¬ 
serving qualities may also have contributed to the fabled 'honours 
of the serpent tribe. In Hindu mythology, serpents are of universal 
occurrence and importance, and our plates abound with them iu 
some shape or other : the fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece 
are also decorated with, serpentine machinery. Ingenious and 
learned authors attribute this universality of serpentlorms to the 
early and all-pervading prevalence of sin, which in this identical 
shape, they tell us, and as,indeed, we all know, is as old as the days 
of our great mother* 


a Hindu atUrteii by lever, or 












































































NANESHWER. 289 

of a coss, into the presence of Changa dev a, who now appeared 
mounted on a Bengal tiger, and whirling a cobra as a whip. This 
wall is carefully preserved at Ahincly, and held in great veneration : 
it is described to be about twenty feet long, and three feet thick, 
and seven high. 

This Changa dev a was an extraordinary person, having, by his 
ardent piety, himself performed some miracles, and was supposed to 
have beeu presumptuous aud arrogant in consequence ; and that of 
the walking wall is thought to have been wrought with the view 
of checking the progress of his pride : for although performed by a 
youth, it yet so far exceeded any thing in his power, that he 
humbled himself to the children; and acknowledging his inferiority, 
became thenceforth conspicuous for his humility and piety. 

This A vatdm of Naneshwer is very well known, and much 
respected, at Poona, and all its neighbourhood, and generally in the 
JjMan, Kokan, Gajevat, &c. 

Of Changa deva I must also farther remark, that he was of that 
class which my Pandit called Yoga SSddan, who, by extraordinarily 
pious pains, obtains miraculous longevit}': they prolong their 
existence, it is hyperbolieally said, to some hundreds of years. 

The performance of the Yoga SSddana is believed, without diffi¬ 
culty, by several Brahmans, with whom I have conversed upon it,; 
to be the result of labour and study, super-added to ardent and 
persevering piety, hut, perhaps, owing to want of a common 
language in which abstract terms could be conveyed, or to their not 
fully comprehending the theory of this feat, I could never satisfac¬ 
torily understand how it is performed. As for as I could gather, it 
is’ the faculty of drawing, by degrees, all the breath (or, perhaps, the 
principle of life, or the soul,) into the upper part of the head, and 
’ thus continuing for any number of years the aspirant may have 
previously determined on, or, as others say, in proportion to his 
piety, in a state of insensible absorption—exempt from the de¬ 
structive operations of earth or water, but not of fire. The sect 
called Veiragi are apparently the most frequent and successful prac- 
tisers of this extraordinary act. One of this description is now 
(November, 1804,) described to me to be at Poona, of eminent 
attainment in tlris line of holiness: he is at present in this state ol' 
absorption, in a sitting posture, and is said to be many lrundi ed 
years old* 
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really deem any one, who could seriously propose such a tiring, 
more becomingly, as more safely, arrayed in a strait-waistcoat than 
in a surplice—better qualified for Bedlam, than the pulpit. 

Let us hope that the Edinburgh Reviewers will continue to 
expose, with their accustomed severity, the mummery of me- 
thodism; to “ throttle the weasel” whenever they can catch it; and 
to view the grand question of converting the Hindus as progressive 
and remote; not likely to he brought about by schismatic enthusi¬ 
asts, whose misapplied zeal must have the effect of hindering, and 
indefinitely protracting, the fruition of the great and good work 






OF KAMA, THE GOD OF LOVE- 


Notwithstanding the popularity of this deity in India, where, 
both in poetry and conversation, he is, as in most other refined 
countries, in person, or by allusion to his attributes and effects, so 
often introduced, I do not find one representation of Ka'ma among 
my images or pictures; nor do I recollect ever having Been an 
origihal of either in India. He is finely sculptured, with all his 
attributes, on the beautiful pantheistic choultry at Madura, built 
by the munificent Trimal N aik ; and a print is given of him—not, 
.however from that source, by Sonnerat, which is copied into 
KiNiiERSLEY’s Specimens of Hindu Literature. On the choultry , 
he is, I think, standing, and not mounted on his parrot, as in 
Sonnerat’s plate. Having no image or picture, I have given no 
engraving of Ka'ma De'va ; and it is owing to this circumstance, 
perhaps, that I, at so late a period of my work, introduce to my 
readers this deity, so important in the real histoiy of man, as well 
as in poetical and mythological researches. This can have been 
no designed arrangement; nor has it so much meaning as the 
distich that it seems to reverse— 

“love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies, 

I will introduce Ka'ma by an extract from the argument pre¬ 
fixed to the hymn addressed to him by Sir William Jones. 

“ The Hindu god. to whom the hymn is addressed, appears evi¬ 
dently the same with the Grecian Eros and the Roman CUPIDO : 
hut the Indian description of his person and arms, his family, 
attendants, and attributes, has new. and peculiar beauties. 

“ According to the mythology of Hindustan, he was the son of 
Ma'ta, or the general attracting power, and married to Reti, or 
Affection; and his bosom friend is Bessent (Vasanta) or Spring. 
Ete is represented as a beautiful youth, sometimes conversing with 
his mother and consort in the midst of his gardens and temples; 
sometimes riding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and attended 
by dancing girls or nymphs, the foremost of whom hears his 
colours, which are a fish on a red ground. His favourite place of 
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resort is a tract of country round Agra, and principally the plains 
of Mattra; where Krishna also, ami the nine Gopia, who are 
clearly the Apollo and Muses of the Greeks, usually spend the 
night in music and dancing. His bow is of sugar-cane, or flowers, 
with a string formed of bees, and his five arrows, each pointed witli 
an Indian■ blossom of a, heating quality, are equally new and beauti¬ 
ful. He has at least twenty-three names, most of which are intro¬ 
duced in the hymn : that of Ka'm, or Ka'ma signifies desire, a sense, 
which it also bears in ancient and modern Persian. And it is 
possible, that the words Dipue and Cupid, which have the same 
signification, may have the same origin ; since we know that the 
old Hetrvscans, from whom great part of the Roman language 
and religion was derived, and whose system had a near- affinity 
with that of the Persians and Indians, used to write their lines 
alternately' forwards, and backwards, as furrows are made by the 
plough. 


Hie seventh stanza alludes to the bold attempt of this deity to . 
wound the great god Maiia'de'va, for which he wa3 punished 1 by 
a flame consuming "his corporeal nature, and reducing him to a 
mental essence : and hence his chief dominion is over the minds 
of mortals, or such deities as he is permitted to subdue.’’—Works, 
Vol. XIII. 


“ The Indian Ma'ya, or, as the word is explained by some Hindu 
scholars, ‘ the first inclination of the Godhead to diversify him¬ 
self,' —such is their phrase, ‘by creating worlds,’ is feigned to bo the 
mother of universal nature and of all the inferior gods; as a 
Kashmirian informed me, when I asked him why Ka'ma, or love, 
was represented as her son. But the word Mdya or delusion, has 
a more subtle or recondite sense in the Vedanti philosophy; 
where it signifies the system of perceptions, whether of secondary 
or primary qualities, which the Deity was believed, by Epicharmuk; 
Plato, and many truly pious people, to raise by his omnipresent 
spirit in the minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their 
opinion, any existence independent of mind.”— Jones. As. Res. 

Ma'ya, or A'thi Ma'ya, is a name of Lakshmi : she is thus the. 
general attracting power; the mother of all; the Saeti, or energy, of 
VISHNU, the personification of Spirit ; (Mdya, both in its subtle 
and more familiar allusions, has occurred in former pages) ; she, as 
attraction, unites all "matter, producing love in animated nature, 
and, in physics, the harmonization of atoms. Ka'ma, or Love, is 
her offspring, and is united in marriage to Keti, or Affection, the 
inseparable attendant on the tender passion; and in friendship 
to Vasanta, (commonly pronounced Bessent,) or Spring, denoting 
Love's season, both literally in regard to the lime when most 
animals are impregnated and vegetables burst into existence, and 
metaphorically, touching the early portion of man’s pan-aigc through 




life. AVo have before noticed the allegory of Ka'ma being an 
Avaidra or son of Krishna, by Rukmjni ; other names of ViSHNTJ 
and Lakshjii, and a farther instance (see p. 1.13.) of the correspond¬ 
ence of that goddess with our popular Venus, the mother of 
CuriD. Riding, or dancing, by moonlight, allude to the love- 
inspiring serenity of the time; such nights, about Agra, sad in the 
southern parts of India, affording, after the heat and tumult of 
tire day, a delicious quiet feeling of happiness not easily commu¬ 
nicated, nor conceivable by the mere experience of the unsettled 
cloudy skies of northern latitudes. 

The banner of Ka'ma, a fish on a red ground, and his v&han, or 
vehicle, a parrot or luri, have doubtless their allusions ; the former 
possibly to the stimulating nature of that species of food, stirring 
the'blood to aid Kama's ends; and, perhaps, the colouring and 
extreme beauty of the luri, and, like the fish, (and the dove of 
western mythologists,) its supposed aphrodisiac tendency as food, 

, may have had a share in guiding a selection of attributes for the 
. ardent deity. The soft affection and fabled constancy of the dove 
may have weighed with the Greeks, although constancy may- not, 
perhaps, be, in strictness, a striking characteristic of Love. 

Sonnekat says, that the Hindus deified Ka'ma (whom he calls 
Manmatha ;* which is, I suppose, OBe of Iris names in the Carnatic,) 
merely from their gusto for voluptuousness: but the fable of his 
having been reduced from a corporeal nature to a mental essence, 
prettily inculcates the idea of the progress and refinement of passion, 
and marks that the mind shares largely in his influence. It must, 
indeed, necessarily be, that the fabulist who thinks at all deeply, 
cannot hut notice, his extensive dominion over both mental and 
corporeal feelings. 

. Poets perpetually recur to this mishap of Ka'ma ; and allusions 
to it have occurred in some of our earlier pages. Here follows 1 
some farther notice of that celebrated event.— 

Maha'de'va and Parvati, playing with dice at the game of 
Chaturanga, disputed, and parted in wrath; and severally per¬ 
forming rigid acts of devotion to the Supreme Being, kindled there¬ 
by such vehement fires as threatened a general conflagration. The 
Divas, in great alarm, hastened to Brahma, who led them to Ma¬ 
ha'de'va, and supplicated him to recal his consort; but the wrath¬ 
ful god answered, that she must return to him of her own free 
choice. They accordingly deputed Ganga, the river goddess, who 
prevailed on f'AKVATl to return to her husband, on the condition 
that his love for her should be restored. The celestial mediators 
then employed Ka'ma-de'vA. who wounded Siva with one of his 
flowery arrows; but the angry deity reduced the god of love to 
ashes. Parvati, soon after, presented herself before SlVA in the 


* “He who confounds 
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semblance of a, Kim'ti, a daughter of a mountaineer; and seeing 
him enamoured of her, assumed her own shape, and effected a 
reunion : and in the place of reconciliation a grove sprang up, 
which was named, from the impression which her appearance there 
made on the uxorious deity, Ka'mavdna, or the wood of desire. The 
relenting SrvA consoled tlie afflicted Reti, the widow of Ka'ma, by 
assuring her that she should rejoin her husband, when he should 
be born again in the form of Pradyamna, son of Krishna, and 
put. Sambara to death. This favourable prediction was in due 
time accomplished; and Pradyamna was seised by the demon 
Samkajsa, who placed him in a chest, and threw it into the sea. 
The chest was swallowed by a large fish, which was caught and 
carried to the palace of the tyrant, where the unfortunate Reti had 
been compelled to menial service : it fell to her lot to open the fish, 
and finding the chest and its contents, she nursed the infant in 
private, and educated him until he had sufficient strength to de¬ 
stroy the malignant Sambaba. He had before considered Reti as 
his mother; but their minds being now irradiated, the prophetic 
promise of Maha'de'va was remembered, and the god of love was 
reunited to the goddess of pleasure. 

1 n the RamaySna, (Book i. sect. 22.) the resentment of Maha'de'va 
is thus noticed " Kandarpa,' the wily one, wounding St’ha’nd, 
the lord of the gods, while, with uplifted arm, he was engaged in- 
sacred austerities, met the desert of his crime from the eye of the 
great Ruwia —all his members, being scorched with fire, fell from 
his body; he was thence called Ananga (bodiless), and the place 
where it happened, Ka'ma (Desire).’’—Page 179. 

We will here notice some of the names of Ka’ma, and then some 
farther particulars respecting Ids attributes and character. , 

Ka'ma-de'va, or, corruptly, Kajideo, is merely the god of love or 
•desire. Makara-ke'tu alludes to the fish, Maliira, in his banner: 
1:4 in, I believe, is a banner. Kandarpa means love: and Kandapa- 
ke'tu is another of his names. PusHpa-dhanva, with the flowery 
bow. Mara. Ananga, the incorporeal. Smaea, the ideal, as the 
son of Ha'ya, or illusion. Mathan, or Mathana, are names 
derived, I imagine, from a, root signifying both sweetness and 
■i/rlox/nation: honey is called sued, or mud; so is intoxication. 
His name of Pradyamna, son o£ Krishna and Rukmini, has been 
noticed : Axieudha was his son, whose adventures with Usjia are 
the subject of a pretty tale, and a very interesting drama. 

In the beautiful pastoral drama of Jayadeva, called Gita Goviu- 
flv., so often extracted from on former occasions, allusions frequently 
occur to Ka MA and bis attributes. Radha is thus described be¬ 
wailing the absence of her beloved Krishna 



Krishna: alone shouldst fortify. She makes her own bed of the 
arrows darted by the flower-shafted god; but when she hoped for 
thy embrace, she had formed for thee a couch of their soft blossoms. 
She draws thy image with musk in the character of the deity with 
five shafts, having subdued the Mahara, and holding an arrow 
tipped with an amra flower.” 

The Midcara is said to be the horned shark: it is a name also 
of the zodiacal sign Capricorn, which is sometimes seen to termi¬ 
nate in the tail of a fish; but I know not if any inference can be 
thence drawn; nor do I know the legend of Ka'ma’s " subduing 
the Malcara;' as alluded to in the above quotation. 

The inhabitants of India, whether Hindu or Mussulman, may 
be generally called a salacious race; and cunning and itinerant 
quacks avail themselves, as in other countries, of the follies and 
propensities of their wealthier brethren. One of this description, 
some years ago, pretended to possess a portion of a wonder-working 
fisK, that he called Maid SulcJdiun Uiur ; a name that may be traced 
to Ka'ma’s fisb, both as to family and effect. Be that as it may, I 
have been told, that impotent and old men, who, in India, I think, 
more than elsewhere, are prone to “ envying every sparrow that they 
see,” seek with avidity this rare invigorating drag; and, at Poona, 
I heard, that Nana Fxknaveesb, attracted by the fame of a 
Maliomedan traveller, who possessed a piece of it, was in treaty for 
its purchase at an enormous price, but prudently made a previous 
reference to some gentlemen at the English Residency for their 
opinion of its powers; and, on being discouraged, declined the 
offered bargain. I lately, however, learned, that this was a trick 
played on Na'na by some Mahomedan gentleman. Having occasion, 
recently, to write to a Poona ft-ieud, settled in England, I mention¬ 
ed, and made some inquiries after, this fish; and it happened 
that a Moghul gentleman, who wad one of the party at Poona that, 
so many years back played this trick on Na'na, was at the time 
on his travels in Europe, and, when my letter arrived, on a visit 
at my fi'iend’s house. The story had been long forgotten, and was 
thus, by a strange coincidence, called to the recollection of several 
former'residents at Poona. 

Ka'ma’s five arrows are each tipped with the blossom of a flower, 
winch is devoted to, and supposed to preside over, a sense: the 
flowers are of a heating, inflaming quality; and are named, and 
well described, in these lines of the hymn, which paint Vasanta 
preparing the bow and shafts for his mischievous friend— 

He bends the luscious cune, and twists the strina 
’With bees, how sweet! but, ah ! how keen their sting ! 

He with five iiow’rets tips thy ruthless darts. 

Which through five senses pierce enrapfhr’d hearts: 

Strong Chumpa, rich in odo’rous gold ; 

Warm Amcr, nurs’d in heavenly mould; 





The Chumpa, or Champa, more classically called Ghampaka, Is a 
polyandrian polygynian flower; the Micheha of European bo¬ 
tanists : it is of two sorts, white and yellow; small, and in its 
foliage like an expanded rose-bud. Gardeners make, and expose 
in the shops, chaplets and long strings of the blossoms, which loose 
women, on the supposition that its fragrance excites favourable 
sensations in the votaries of Ka'ma, decorate their hair with, and 
wear round their necks: its potency is, however, so great, that 
nerves unaccustomed to it can scarcely bear its odour within doom. 
Another flower, commonly called mugri, or mogry, is of the same 
description, and may, perhaps, be om5 of those classically named 
in the hymn. 


The fragrance of the Chumpa is so very strong that' bees refuse, 
to extract honey from it, a circumstance that could not escapd the 
keen eye of the Hindu poets; and they accordingly feign the 
Chumpa to be sadly mortified at this neglect. They have, how¬ 
ever, afforded it consolation, by dedicating it to Krishna, the hlaclc 
deity; as they, contrary to some European poetical naturalists, 
consider the union of yellow and black peculiarly beautiful. Krish¬ 
na is mostly seen profusely decorated with garlands of flowers. The 
Chumpa is farther consoled by the preference it has obtained in 
bedecking the glossy locks of black-haired damsels, as just noticed; 
also in the following stanza, literally translated from the Sanskrit :— 


“ That thou art not honoured by the ill-disposed bee, why, O 
Clwwpnlxt! dost thou so heavily lament ? The locks of lotos-eyed- 
damsels, resembKng-the-fi'esh-dark-clouds adoming-the-sky; let 
these embellish thee.”— As. Miscellany, Vol. II. 


I will here add another couplet, from the same work, a transla¬ 
tion from Hie Birj dialect ; premising, that Hindu'ladies sometimes 
wear a little mirror, called chury, of polished metal, in a ring on 
the thumb, and that the lotos is the emblem of female beauty. 


Krishna, who had concealed Ids passion from the. parents of a 
damsel whom he secretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find her 
in the midst of her relations: how great his distress! He was 
aveise to departing without expressing his passion—words were 
debarred—both were embarrassed—love prompted. 

“ He, with salute of deference due, 

A blot to his forehead prest.; 


Amt turn’d it imi-ard to her breast.” 

The Ame.r, mentioned in the extinct from the hymn, is also called 
A mra, and Arala, and is said by some to be the mangos flower. 
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' tells was of polished stone; Mahmud broke it in pieces and sent 
some of the fragments to Ghizni. Mill in his History of India has 
improved upon this; the head is shattered; the face disfigured; the 
hands broken off; and from the belly, untold measure of gems and 
jewels is poured out at the feet of the fierce iconoclast. There was 
nothing at the bottom of that fine story but a shaft of black granite 
some seven feet high, such as one may see any day in the open 
fields in Tanjore;—a good large Lingo. 

At the present day, in the . philosophy of the Saivasect, the 
organs, functions and process of generation are severally spoken of 
as Lingas and are made to correspond with the several stages by 
which the soul is freed from pollution and prepared for absorption 
into the deity. Popularly, Siva is said to be worshipped by a Lingo, 
existing only as an image in the mind: by a stone representation 
or by a pebble, found in the Narbudda. Any natural formation of 
earth or rock which approaches the Lingo in resemblance is regard¬ 
ed with great veneration and is called Simjainlm Lingo or a natural- 
Lingo . and consequently superior in sanctity to one formed by the 

The mystery in which the real history of these emblems of 
nature is veiled, render's it. extremely difficult to give a clear 
account of the origin or tendency of the rites by which we see 
their votaries honour them. That they had their origin in nature 
and innocence we may admit, without admitting likewise of the 
propriety of their continuance to a period when nature and inno¬ 
cence are no longer seen unsophisticated: knowing, however, so 
little of the genuine history of these rites and symbols, it is hut a 
reasonable extension of charity to suppose that their origin was 
philosophical, though mysterious, and that their observance, al¬ 
though offensive, is not criminal. 

It is some comparative and negative praise to the Hindus, that 
the emblems, uuder which they exhibit the elements and operations 
of nature, are not externally indecorous. Unlike the abominable 
realities of Egypt and Greece, we see the Phallic emblem in the 
Hindu Pantheon without offence; and know not, until the infor¬ 
mation be extorted, that we are contemplating a symbol whose 
prototype is indelicate. The plates of my book may be turned 
and examined, over and over, and the uninformed observer will not 
be aware that in several of them he has viewed the typical repre¬ 
sentation of the generative organs or powers of humanity. The 
external decency of the symbols, and the difficulty with which 
their recondite allusions are discovered, both offer evidence favoura¬ 
ble to the moral delicacy of the Hindu character. 

I am not, however, prepared to deny the appearance, in many 
instances, of strong evidence to the contrary : the disgusting- 
faithfulness of natural delineations, and the combinations so degrad- 













of the/ra( male, and the principle of all nature, winch was wholly 
surrounded in the beginning by Tamasa , or darkness ; the chaos , 
or primordial night ot the Greek myfchologists, and, perhaps, the 
fhawmaz, or Thamas, ot* the ancient Egyptians. The chaos is also 
called Prakbiti. or crude nature ; and the male deity has the name 
of Pukusha, from whom proceeded Sochi, or power, which, when it 
is ascribed to the earth, in contradistinction to the water, is called 
Ahara-Sacki, or the power of containing, or conceiving ; but that 
power, in its first state, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay 
dormant, or inert, until it was excited by the bija, or vivifying 
principle, of the plastic Iswara. This power, or aptitude of nature, 
is represented under the symbol of the Y6ni, or Bhaga, while the 
animating principle is expressed by the Lingo. Both are united 
by the creative power of Brahma ; and the Y6ni has been called 
the navel of Vishnu —not identically, but nearly: for though it is 
held in the Vedanta, that the divine spirit penetrates or pervades 
all nature, and though the Sachi be considered as an emanation , 
from that spirit, yet the emanation is never wholly detached from 
its source ; and the penetration is never so perfect as to become a 
total union or identity. In another point of view, Brahma corres¬ 
ponds with the Chronos, or Time, of the Greek mytbologists : for 
through him generations pass on successively; ages and periods are 
by him put in motion, .terminated, and renewed; while he dies and 
springs to birth alternately; his existence, or energy, continuing a 
hundred of his years, during which he produces and devours all 
things of less longevity. Vishnu represents Voter, or the humid 
principle,; and Iswaba, Five which re-creates or destroys as it is dif¬ 
ferently applied. Prit hivi, or Earth, and RAvr, or the Sun, are 
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between the partisans of j'cpixsE and those who acknowledged no 
oilier doilies them Water and JSarth. According to both Nonnus 
and the Hindu mythologists, it began in India, whence it was 
spread over the whole globe; and all mankind appear to have. 


“These religious and physiological contests were disguised' in- 
Egypt and India under a veil of the wildest allegories and emblems. 
On the banks of the Nile, Osists was torn in pieces; and on 
those of the Ganges,, the limbs of his consort, Isi, or Sati, were 










bam, she was reunited in marriage to Maha'de'va, This divine 
pair had once a dispute on the comparative influence of sexes in 
producing animated beings ; and each resolved, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, to create apart a new race of men. The race produced by 
Maha'de'va was very numerous, and devoted themselves exclusive¬ 
ly to the worship of the male deity; but their intellects were dull, 
their bodies feeble, their limbs distorted, and their complexions of 
different hues. Pabvati had at the same time created a multi¬ 
tude of human beings, who adored the female power only; and 
were all well shaped, with sweet aspects and fine complexions. 
A furious contest ensued between the two races, and the Linyajas 
were defeated in battle. But Maha'de'va, enraged against the 
- Yonijas, would have destroyed them with the fire of his eye, if 
Pabvati had not interposed, and appeased him: but he would 
spare them only on condition that they should instantly quit the 
country, to return no more And from the Ybni, which they 
adored as the sole cause of their existence, they were named 
Yavanas. ■ ' 

" It is evident that the strange tale from the Servarasa was 
invented to establish the opinion of the Yonyancitas, or votaries of 
Devi, that, the good shape, strength, and courage, of animals depend 
on the superior infliience of the female parent, whose powers are 
only excited, or put into action, by the male aura. But the Lin- 
ganeitas mainkiin an opposite doctrine; and proofs in support of 
their opinion might be brought, from many examples in the animal 
and vegetable worlds. There is also a sect of Hindus, by far the 
most numerous of any, who, attempting to reconcile the two systems, 
tell us, in their allegorical style, that Pabvati and Maha'de'va found 
their concurrence essential to the perfection of their offspring; and 
that Vishnu, at the request of the goddess, effected a reconciliation 
between them : hence the navel of Vishnu, by which they mean 
. the os tineas, is worshipped as one and the same with the sacred 
Yfrae 

The Lhiga, the immediate type of the Regenerator, Siva, is 
generally represented in mystical conjunction with both the Yoni 
and Argka ; and perpetually offers itself to the investigator of 
Hindu mythology whenever he has occasion to contemplate the 
nature and attributes, or inspect images or pictures, of Maha'de'va. 
Among mine are numerous representations of the Lhiga so con¬ 
joined, in various forms, simple and compounded. 

I have a cast in brass containing the following groups. In the 
centre is the Linga, &e. with the bull kneoUng in its front, 
opposite to Gane'sa, who faces the spectator, having a cup, out of 
which ho is eating, in one hand, and a ball, or cake, in another: 
two uplifted hands hold a bool; and fan, as I can dc-tenninc by 
•referring to similar and more perfect subjects, but which in the cast, 
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viovA neither pioiis nor sacrilegious, of discovering' to whom this 
temple was dedicated, 1 have particularly examined its remains; 
and, with the help of my servants, succeeded in removing the 
stones and rubbish from the surface of the ground, and discovering 
what was buried beneath. The temple appears to have been sacred 
to the Hindu Trinity in Unity ; for I found a stone, a good deal 
mutilated, some feet under ground and ruins, well carved into the 
triform head so stupendously sculptured in the cave at Ghari-ptm, 
or Blephanta, of which Niebuhr gives a plate, and after him 
Maurice. And it appears also in the As. Res. but, in my humble 
estimation, ill executed in every instance; and I have examined 
the colossal bust with the copies in my hand. 

I found another stone in the same place. The subject seems the 
same with the other—the Trvmurti, or triform; but a whole length, 
and the only one, I think, that I ever saw. It is about one foot 
thick, two feet high, and nearly as broad; the back is unhewn, as 
,if it had been placed in a wall. This stone I also brought to Eng¬ 
land, and deposited it, with its ancient fellow, in the museum at the 
India House. Brahma here appears in a front whole-length figure, 
bearded, with his rosary and vase, as noticed in a former page: 
the sacred string hangs loosely from his left shoulder; and at the 
top of the united coronet appears a Lhiga, inserted in its recepta¬ 
cle the Toni,' or Argha, In this subject, one body, given princi¬ 
pally to Brahma, as the most matenal of the [rowers, serves the 
three heads: sometimes, as has been before noticed, three heads 
and bodies stand on one leg. 

Returning to the cleft, or Tdni, at Malabar Point, I repeat, that 
it is a type much resorted to. When Ragoba (as he is colloquially 
called, but more properly Ragonaut Rao; classically spelled 
Rhagu-nat'ha-raya), the. father of the present Peshw-a, BaajV 
Rao, while exiled from Poona, was living in Bombay, he fixed his 
residence on Malabar hill, where he built a lofty habitable tower, ' 
since removed. He was in the habit occasionally of passing through 
the cleft in question ; and being a Brahman of considerable piety, 
was doubtless much benefited by such regeneration. It is related 
of Sivaji, the daring founder of the Mahrata state, that he has been 
known to venture'secretly on the island of Bombay, at a time 
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'when discovery was ruin, to avail himself of the benefit of this 
efficacious transit: this relation is, I believe, in Okke’s Fragments, 
and other works, but 1 have them not at hand. SrvA.il was a 
Mahrata; proving that high aud low sects have faith in this sin- 
expelling process. Women also, as well as men, go through this 
operation: and I have witnessed some ridiculous, and, indeed, some 1 ’ 
embarrassing and distressing scenes in the unsuccessful efforts of 
individuals, loaded either with sin or flesh, or both. 

It is necessary to descend some steps on rugged rocks, and then, 
by first protruding the hands, you ascend head first up the hole. 
After the feet be lifted from their last support, the ascent is very 
difficult, and sometimes impracticable: in which case the essayist 
remains with his head and hands exposed to the laughing or 
commiserating spectators above ; and it is necessary that some one 
should go below to aid the disappointed aspirant in his or her 
descent. I have several times attempted this regeneration, but 
could never effect it; although I have often seen my superiors in 
bulk, and, I conclude, in skill, as well as faith and good works, 
perform it with apparent ease. 

Another instance of piety, or by whatever other term it may be 
best distinguished, of the aforesaid Ragajsath Kao, I will give, on 
the authority of Mr. Wilfom). As. lies. Yol. VI. p. 538. I have 
heard the relation both at Poona and Bombay; and understood, 
that a COW- of gold w’as actually made, but it may have been only 
an imace of smaller dimensions: and that Ragoba himself also was 
passed through the typical loin. 

While m the exile before noticed, be sent turn Brahmans on an 
embassv to ingland : they went by sea to Sues, and returned by 
Persia. On their return, they were treated as outcasts; for, although 
men of unexceptionable character, it, was deemed impossible for 
.tie to f 1 1 o 1 c tr nl 1 t 1 >y Mech'has, or impure 
trines.and live according to the rules laid down in their sacred books. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE OF THE BRAHMANS 
AND HINDUS. 


Although ray work is avowedly and chiefly on mythology, it is 
not my intention, as the reader Way early have perceived, to be 
confined exclusively to that subject: but-, as has been before observ¬ 
ed, it is so blended with all points of religion, literature, and 
manners, that it is not easy to discuss one without touching on the 
other. So much has been published on the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of India, that there seems no room, at any rate 
no call, for any thing farther to be said respecting them. It is 
‘ certainly not my object to write professedly, or with any affectation 
of system or regularity, any strictures on a topic apparently so 
exhausted.—I say, apparently; for my real opinion is, that there is 
still a great deal for the European world to learn, and a great deal 
for it to unlearn, before a competent knowledge be obtained of the 
religion, mythology, manners, customs, prejudices, &c. of the many 
millions of onr fellow subjects in Hindustan. 

What I take the liberty of offering thereon, in this place as 
briefly as may be, to throw together two or three observations con¬ 
nected with the history of the extraordinary race of men who call 
themselves Hindus. 

We are in the hahit, more and more, of calling them Hindus a 
few years ago the term Gentoo was commonly used in Madras and 
Bombay as synonymous with Hindu, but is getting, as intelligence, 
spreads, into disuse. The latter is generally, as fair as I can speak, 
indeed always, applied by the Brahmans and others in designation 
of their brethren; but the former never, except it be by ignorant 
peraons at our seaports, who have derived it from European autho¬ 
rities ; or if it he used by well-informed natives, it is in compliance 
with our habit, or as a term easiest comprehended. Mr. Halhkd, 
it is to he lamented, has in some measure authorised the term 
Gentoo, by giving that appellation to his valuable code of laws. 


used descriptively of a coin or of a temple: the former being called, 
generally by Hindus Pun, the latter, DevAliya from Seva, a deity, 
and Aliya a house. About Poona, Bombay, and, perhaps, generally 
on the western side of India, the word, that in this work I write, 
Sim, (a deity,) is pronounced Deo, or Dew, or Dev; and the temple. 
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The epithet Ddva means a deity: Biudma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
have each the common denomination of Deva. We frequently, in 
conversation, hear of Brahma Deva, occasionally of Vishnu De'va, 
and constantly of Maha'-De'va, even from the mouth of a- 
Vashnava. Siva De'va I 'do not recollect ever to have heard; 
perhaps because the sound is unmusical: Maha'De'va, that is, the 
Great God, he is always styled by his votaries, and sometimes, as just 
noticed, by the Vaislmuvas, who never apply the epithet .to the object . 
of their exclusive adoration; although it in fact seems an epithet of 
general superlative distinction, rather than as exclusively, either per¬ 
sonally or. characteristically appertaining, except by courtesy, to 
Siva. The word Diva, then, appears to be equivalent, as nearly as 
possible, to our God, or Lord; which names, as well as to the 
Supreme Being, we; like the Hindus, apply, certainly with seeming 
irreverence, to subordinate characters. We speak commonly of the 
god of war, the god of love, of wine, &c. &c. as do the Hindus of 
Kajkadeva, Krishna-deva, Suradevi, &c. As to the word Pagoda, 
applied either to a coin or temple, to the latter especially, it ought, • 
like Geutoo, to be dropped, as inaccurate and barbarous, and not 
at all used by the natives out of the reach of European tuition. X 
find an attempt to derive the word from Mahommedan authority, 
imagining that anti-idolatrous people to have called the temples of 
the Hindus by the debasing, but accurate, appellation of biU-gada: 
from but an idol, and gada, a temple. Bartolomeo says, the coin 
being impressed with the- goddess Bhagavada, is, therefore, so 
called ; Pagoda, being a corruption, or abbreviation. But admitting 
Bhagavada to be a name of De'vi, and to be borne by some puns 
it would apply to such only ; whereas we give it to all gold coins 
of about the value of seven or eight shillings, be the impression 
what it may. And, indeed, I have lately seen a silver coin, worth 
about four shillings, with the word Pagoda, or half Pagoda, in 
English, with some oriental characters stamped on it, and a 
’representation of a Hindu temple. This com I imagine to be 
intended for the use of Madras, and cannot but lament that so 
miserable a specimen of our taste and talents should be suffered to 
go forth. To say that the execution is worthy of the design is to 
stigmatize both with deserved reprobation. 

Here. X will introduce a point somewhat connected with the 
foregoing, tending to account for what I deem erroneous impres¬ 
sions on the part of many earlier visitants of India; as well, iudeed, 
(for the cau.se, although diminished, continues,) on the part also of 
those ol later date. 

A stranger landing, we will snpposo at Madras, is speedily 
attended, X may almost say beset, by very intelligent individuals 
of rather, as X apprehend, a law caste; (this term caste is another 
word that they have learned from Europeans,) who will describe 
themselves as being of the Oailoo caste; another, as of the 
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received the earliest impressions of the religion and manners of 
the wonderful race to which those individuals belong. They will 
teach naturally, and exclusively, the tenets and practices, duly 
magnified, by which themselves are guided. The inquirer will not 
often have opportunities of comparing different authorities, but 
will, by tongue or pen, fairly inform others what he has thus 
learned. 

Of the four grand divisions of Hindus, that of Vai6ya, and of 
the subdivisions of Vaisya, that of Bania , is the most intent on 
the good things of this world. Their selfish industry and economy 
is striking and universal; and were it a quality equally conspicu¬ 
ous, so would be their ignorance on superior points. Hither may, 
I think, he traced upwards to its source, the stream of erroneous 
information; and thus may we account for the diffused use of 
certain unauthorised terms, as well as for the wide propagation of 
certain notions, that, with due deference to public and private 
opnnons, I presume to think ungrounded. 

The most prominent idea that arises in the mind of a European, 
coupled with Hinduism, is that of a characteristic and universal 
abstinence torn eating flesh and shedding blood. From what 
information I may have gathered at our seaports I might probably 
have judged so too; hut from observation, and information derived 
elsewhere, I do not think it at all a characteristic of that race. That' 
a small sect, or part of a sect, or perhaps more sects than one, may 
he religiously prohibited the indulgence, I do not deny; but even 
that might be difficult to prove. Nothing is more certain than 
that many individuals of several sects do rigidly abstain from 
eating flesh, and many more profess to do it; but my argument 
is,, that it is but the act, and, as among 'Christians, the volun¬ 
tary and fancied praiseworthy act, of individuals; and that- a. 
majority of sects or tribes, and the majority of the individuals 
‘of those sects, kill, and eat: not only'a majority, but a very 
great majority—so great as to throw the minority comparatively 
out of sight. And, indeed, were it not for their local and fore¬ 
most position, as just noticed, added, perhaps, to an ostentatious 
display of rigidity, they would scarcely have been at all observed. 

A11 the inferior tribes, and they are vastly more numerous, in 
regard to individuals composing them, than the higher, eat, almost 
indiscriminately, any thing, and every thing: many do eat beef. 
What I am about to hazard, I do not expect to he entirely be¬ 
lieved : all I ask is, that my readers will give me credit for lieing 
incapable of intentionally misleading them; and that I am persuad¬ 
ed the research of a few years will confirm my opinion, which is, 
that not one Hindu in ten thousand, taking the whole race, does 
actually, unless from necessity, abstain from animal food. It is 
not their common diet certainly, for it is not obtainable; lint they 
mny oaf if if they please, and do when they can. J farther believe 












tenth day ; and the usual mode is to reckon from the day on which 
the new moon is first seen. It is likely that this ceremony was 
one of gratitude for the past season, whence all necessaries are 
derived; for the rains may now be said to have closed, and the 
harvest in forwardness for reaping. On a general principle only, 
that festivals were chiefly of a grateful nature, can it be supposed 
that this was such ; for no such idea can now be discovered among 
the Mahratas who, on the contrary, rejoice at its arrival as the 
opening of the season for their rapine and plundering excursions. 
They wash all their homes, sacrificing to each a sheep, whose 
blood is scattered with some ceremony, and flesh eaten without 
any: few men however poor, who possess a horse, omit this 
slaughter. Sindia, this year, is said to have slaughtered twelve 
thousand. Brahmans give their servants money for the purpose 
not, in this part, choosing to be the immediate cause of bloodshed.” 

The majority of Brahmans may, and do, eat animal food : priests, 
while officiating as such, perhaps, do not. The reader need not be- 
told, that, although all priests are Brahmans, all Brahmans are not 
priests: as among the Jews, the tribe of Levi famished the priest¬ 
hood. so among.Hindus, it is furnished from that of Brahman. 

The general and rigid abstinence of the Poona Brahmans I im¬ 
pute originally to an 'affectation, it may now have become a 
feeling, of purity, with the view of lessening the scandal that a 
Brahman government necessarily excites. To reign- is, indeed, 
forbidden to a Brahman; and the Poona government have a 
little reserve, oi- salvo in the existence ol a nominal legitimate 
Raja at Sattara. And the Peehttm professes, as the title implies, to 
be only his first servant; although he, be, to all intents and pur- 
ppses, a sovereign, as far as he can enforce its acknowledgment. 
But the Poona or Iiokan Brahmans are, notwithstanding their 
¥ sanctified abhorrence of eating meat, held in contempt by their 
’ carnivorous brethren of Bengal, and the northern countries. Some 
of the Poona and Iiokan Brahmans object to eating carrots, as 
looking too much like beef: they do not use tobacco, except in the 
form of snuff. The Brahmans of Bengal aud other parts eat flesh 
if they please, unless under some particular circumstances: it is 

nine-tenths may, if they like*. 
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the baneful practice of infanticide, and happily again succeeded 
in its effectual suppression. It cannot be imagined that coercion 
or prohibition, enforced by the severest penal denunciations, could 
abolish a custom existing in opposition to feelings of' a nature 
beyond the reach of temporal considerations; and he would evince 1 
little knowledge of man who should so attempt it. Conciliation 
and reasoning have been the powerful instruments in effecting, bv 
the same hand, so salutary a work, both in the east and west of 
India, in Benares and in Guzarat. In the latter province female 
infanticide was found to prevail among the tribe of Jurejah, of 
which are the principal chieftains of the peninsula : such as Jam 
of Nay gar, otherwise Nonagar; the Rajas of Wad/wan, of Goundei, 
and many others ; all of whom have recently entered into volun¬ 
tary engagements renouncing this unnatural practice—into the 
discovery, progress, and termination, of which, I had intended to 
enter somewhat more at large; but I learn that a full and authen¬ 
tic account thereof has been received lately by a gentleman likely' 
to jnake the best use of it, and with which, I trust, the public will 
not long remain unacquainted. I, therefore, shall not dwell longer 
on the interesting subject. 

Human victims were formerly immolated at the shrine of offend¬ 
ed or avenging deities, as I have had occasion to notice in other 
places; but the practice is now, perhaps, entirely discontinued : in 

other of an atrocious nature, whether voluntary or otherwise. 

But a few years have elapsed since a widow in Bombay wanted 
to become a Sati, (that is, to burn herself); which being of course 
prevented, she applied to the Governor, and on refusal, crossed the 
harbour to the Mahrata shore, and there received her crown.of 
martyrdom. 

Prodigality or carelessness of- life has been, on another occasion,' 
remarked as a conspicuous trait in the Hindu character; hence 
has arisen such an army of martyrs as no religion, perhaps, can 
outnumber. As well as meritorious suffering for religion's sake, 
suicide is in some cases legal, and even commendable : that, for 
instance, of the Sail, or the sell-immolated widow; the only one 
that ever came under my notice, and to which sacrifice I have 
attended several victims. This triumph of priestcraft, the greatest, 
perhaps, it has to boast, occurs at Poona, in ordinary and quiet 
periods, annually about twelve times ; on an average of as many 
years. T was lately a whole year at Poona, and 1 knew of its oc¬ 
currence only six times ; but it was a tumultuous and revolution¬ 
ary period, and people were of course put out of their usual and 
ordinary routine of thought and deed. As this terrible ceremony 
is generally performed at Poona, at the junction of the Moota and 
Moot a rivers, about a quarter of a mile from the skirts of the city, 
at which junction (thence called Sangam-,) the English Residency 
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crossed; nor having lately swallowed meat, or other food, given 
on the birth or death of a relation ."—" 131. At noon, or at mid¬ 
night, or having eaten flesh at a Srad'ha, or in either of the twilights, 
let not a Brahman tarry where four ways meet.”—“ 205. Never let a 
prie3teat part of a sacrifice not begun with the texts of the Veda; 
nor,” &c. &c .—"213. Nor that which is given without dne honour 
to honourable men ; nor any flesh which lias not been sacrificed.”— 
“ 250. A bed, houses, blades of Kusa grass, perfumes, water, flow¬ 
ers, jewels, batter, milk, ground rice, fish, new milk, flesh meat, 
and great vegetables, let him not proudly reject.” 

Chap. V. v. 11.—“ Let every twice-born man avoid carnivorous 
birds, and such as< live in towns : and quadrupeds with uncloven 
hoofs, except those .allowed by the Veda.—'‘ 12. The sparrow, the 
water-bird plava, the phenicopteros, the breed of the town-cock, 
the wood-pecker, the parrot, male and female.—“ 13. Birds that 
strike with their beak, web-footed birds, those who wound with 
strong talons, and those who dive to devour fish. Let him avoid 
meat kept at a slaughter-house, and dried meat.—" 14 The heron,' 
the raven, all amphibious fish-eaters, tame hogs, and fish of every 
sort, but those expressly permitted.—" 15. He who eats the.flesh of 
any animal is called the eater of that animal itself; and a fish-eater 
is an eater of all flesh: from fish, therefore, he must diligently 
abstain.—“ 16. Yet the' two fish, called pathina and rohiia, may be 
eaten by the guests, when offered as a repast in honour of the gods, 
dr the manes; and so may the sasallca, of every species.” 

Then follows along list of permitted and prohibited animal food : 
among the former are the hedgehog, porcupine, lizard, tortoise, 
rabbit, bare.—"' These, among five-toed animals, wise legislators 
declare lawful food; and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which 
have but one row of teeththe forbidden are solitary animals, 
unknown beasts or birds, though generally declared eatable, and all 
creatures with five claws. 

“ 19. The twice-born man who has intentionally eaten a mush¬ 
room, the flash of a tame hog, or a town-cock, or a leek, or an 
onion, or garlic, is degraded immediately.” 

With a little alteration, the first part of Juvenal’s fifteenth 
satire, beginning Quis iteseif, might be applied to the Brahmans as 
happily as to the Egyptians, the object of his severity. The follow¬ 
ing, with the necessary modification, is Owen’s paraphrase:— 





The taint of illicit food is, however, easily expiated: the Poles of 
expiation are given in this chapter. 

“ 22. Beasts and birds of excellent sort may be slain by Brahmans 
for sacrifice, or for the sustenance of those whonAhey are bound to 
support: Agastya did tins of old.” 

Other regulations follow for the eating or avoiding flesh meat; 
and so far from its being generally forbidden, the Hindus generally, 
even BrahmaDS, nay priests, are expressly enjoined to eat it, and 
are even cursed for refusing, to eat flesh. Some few texts to this 
effect are here extracted, from the same most venerable and revered 
code extant among the Hindus, or, perhaps, among any existing 

Chap. V. v. 28.—“ For the sustenance of this vital spirit Brahma 
created all this animal and vegetable system; and all that is movea¬ 
ble or immoveable that spirit devours.”—" 30. He who eats accord¬ 
ing to law commits no sin, even though every day he taste the 
flesh of such animals as may lawfully be tasted; since both ani¬ 
mals who may be eaten, and those who eat them, were equally 
created by Brahma.” —"32. Ho sin is committed by him who, 
having honoured the deities and the manes, eats flesh meat which 
he has bought, or which lie has himself acquired, or which has 
been given to him by another.”—“ 34. The sin of him who kills 
deer for ' gain is not so heinous, with respect to the punishment 
in another life, as that of him who eats flesh meat in vain, or not 
previously offered as a sacrifice:—" 35. Bat the man who, enga¬ 
ged in holy rites according to law, refuses to eat it, shall sink in 
another world, for twenty one births, to the state of a beast.”— 
“ 42. The twice-born man who, knowing the meaning and prin¬ 
ciples of the Vedas, slays cattle on the occasion above mentioned, 
conveys botli himself and cattle to the summit of beatitude.” 

It would be superfluous to quote any more texts in proof that the 
Hindus in general, nay universally, may eat flesh meat; and my 
opinion is, that, with some, and, comparatively, not very many 
voluntary exceptions, they do eat it. There .are, however, rules aud 
recommendations of abstinence in this same venerable code whence 
I have extracted such contradictory indulgences. Verses 46. to 55. 
strongly enjoin, if they do not command, abstinence; and the very 

Chap. V. v. 56.—" In lawfully tasting flesh meat, in drinking 
fermented liquor, in caressing women, there is no turpitude; for to 
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" It should be observed,” lie says, " respectin'g the practice of 
giving food at these obsequies, that Brahmans generally give it. to 
one or more of their own relations: a stranger, uDless indigent, 
would be veiy unwilling to accept the food, or to attend at a 
Srad'ha, for the purpose of eating it. The use of flesh meat is 
positively enjoined to Hindus at certain obsequies, (see Ins. of 
Manu, Chap. III. v. 121.) and recommended at all,* (Manu, Chap. 
III. v. 268. &c.) ' But the precepts of their lawgivers on the sub¬ 
ject. are,' by some, deemed obsolete in the present age, and are' 
evaded by others who acknowledge the cogency of these laws: 
these commonly make a vow of abstaining from flesh meat, and 
consider that vow as more binding than the precepts here alluded 
to. Others, again, not only eat meat at obsequies and solemn 
sacrifices, but make it their common diet, in direct breach of their 
religion.”—(see Ins. of Manu, C. V. v. 31. &c.) 

As well as in the Institutes of Manu, slaying and eating ani¬ 
mals is allowed and enjoined in the Vedas: and one of the leading, 
innovations of Buddha was the condemnation of such a practice. 
The abstinence from flesh—I apply the term to Hindus as I would 
to the fasts of Christians, may, perhaps, in some degree, have 
arisen from the reforming mildness of Buddha and his doctrines. 
Such doctrines being evidently innocent, and gaining ground in 
the estimation of the people', would he a sufficient inducement for 
the leaders of the orthodox to tolerate and adopt them, and to 
emulate the approved practice of their heretical opponents. Some 
of our early missionaries observing the priests in Malabar to ab¬ 
stain from animal food, and the respect they consequently enjoyed, 
did so likewise, and called themselves Christian Brahmans, j - 

The following passage is applicable to the topic under discus¬ 
sion, and elucidatory also of other parts of my work. 

“ The Asimmed'ha, and Vurushamedha, celebrated in the manner 
directed by this Veda, are not really sacrifices of horses and men. 
In the first-mentioned ceremony, six hundred and nine animals of 
various kinds, domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, 
are made fast; the tame ones, to twenty-one posts, and the wild 
ones, in the intervals between the pillars; and after certain prayers 
have been recited, the victims are let loose without injury. In the 
other, a hundred and eighty-five men of various specified tribes, 
characters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts; and after 
the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of Nahayaxa, 
has been recited, tjjese human viotims are liberated unhurt; and 
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anterior to Budd’ha, whose theology seems to have been borrowed 
from the system of Kapila; whose most conspicuous practical 
doctrine is stated to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, 
for the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pretence olperfoim- 
ing a sacrifice, or Vnjuya. The overthrow of the sect of Bttddha, 
in India, has not effected the full revival of the religions system 
inculcated in the Vedas: most of what is there taught is now 
obsolete, and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been 
instituted; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been estab¬ 
lished. Rituals, founded on the Purdnr/s, and observances borrow¬ 
ed from a worse source, the Tantms, have, in great measure, anti¬ 
quated the institutions of the Vedas : in particular, the sacrificing 
of animals before the idols of Kali has superseded the less’ sangui¬ 
nary practices of the Yajnya ; and the adoration of Raha and of 
Krishna has succeeded to that of the elements and planets. If 
this opinion be well founded, it follows that the Upanishads in 
question have probably been composed in later times, since the in¬ 
troduction of those sects which hold Rama and Gopala in peculiar 

“ On the same ground every TJpmnshad, which strongly favours 
the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable to much 
suspicion. Such is the Atmabhoda Upanishad, in which Krishna 
is noticed by the title of Madhu-sudana, son of Devaci ; and such 
also is the Sundariiapani, which inculcates the worship of Devi.” 
— As. Mes. Vol. VIII. p. 495. But this is a digression. 

The sacredness of the persons of Brahmans, and the veneration 
in which they are held, will appear in the verses, cited below, 
from Manu.* Chap. I. v. 88.—" To Brahmans, the being supremely 
glorious, assigned the duties of reading the Veda, of teaching it, 
of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms, if they 
he rich, and if indigent, of receiving gifts.”—“ 93. Since the Brah¬ 
man sprang from the most excellent part; since he was the 
first-born; and since he possesses the Veda; he is by right the 
chief of this whole creation.—“ 94. Him, the being who exists of 
himself, produced in the beginning from his own mouth; that., 
having performed holy l-ites, he might present clarified butter to the 
gods, and cakes of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the 
preservation of the. world.”—'• 96. Of created things, the most 
excellent are those which are animated ; of the animated, those 
which subsist by intelligence; of the intelligent, mankind; and 
of men, the sacerdotal class:—" 97. Of priests, those eminent 
in learning ; of the learned, those who know their duty ; of those 
who know it, such as perforin it virtuously; and of the virtuous, 
those who seek beatitude from a perfect acquaintance with scriptural 
doctrine.—“ 98. The very birth of a Brahman is a continued 
incarnation of DhermA, god of justice : for the Brahman is born to 
promote justice, and to procure ultimate happiness.—“ 99. When 
a Brahman springs to light, he is born above the world, the chief 
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frame other worlds, and regent 1 ) of worlds; could giro being to new 
gods end mortals ?—" 31 (i. What man, desirous of life, would 
injure those, by the aid of whom, that is, by whose ablutions, worlds 
and gods perpetually subsist; those who are rich in tho learning of 
the Veda ?—“ 317. A Brahman, whether learned or ignorant, is a 
powerful divinity ; even as fire is a powerful divinity, whether 
consecrated or popular.—“ 319. Thus, though Brahmans employ 
themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, they must invariably 
be honoured; for they are something transcendently divine.” } 

The violent death of one of these persons, “ transcendently 
divine,” as they are deemed by Manu, it may be supposed, rarely 
occurs. I have, however, known of three being put to death, and 
that too at Poona, the immediate seat of Brahmanical government; 
and where, of course, such an event is likely to be viewed in the 
extremest abhorrence: I will notice the three circumstances I 
allude to. 

The first was the Kutwal of the city of Poona: the Kutwal is 
an officer of police, something similar, perhaps, to our active 
magistrate at the Bow-street office. It must be premised, that the 
police of Poona is, or at least, a few years bae]j, was, spoken of as 
admirably regulated. At about nine o’clock in the evening a gun 
is fired from the village of Bamboora, situated in front of theJEng- 
lisli Residency, on the side of the river opposite the city, toward 
which the gun is pointed; and being of very large calibre, it 
gives sufficient warning to all the citizens to retire to their homes; 
and after a reasonable time allowed for their so doing, the 
patrols take up and imprison every individual found in the 
streets, who are carried before the Kutwal in the morning. A 
story is told of a former Peshwa, having been taken up by the 
patrol for infringing, in this instance, the law, of the obedience to 
which lie ought to have been an example: on particular occasions, _ 
however, the firing of the gun is delayed half an hour, or an' 
hour, or perhaps more., 

In the year 1791, a period when political parties had caused 
much animosity in the court and city of Poona, a Brahman, named 
Gahunsa Ra'ma, commonly pronounced Gaunsaram, a native of 
Aurungabad, of the tribe of Gour, warmly patronized by Nana 
Furnavese, the minister, held the office of Kutwal, and executed 
it with great ability, activity, and zeal. Toward the end of the 
month of August of that year, a large party of convivial Brahmans 
had separated rather late ; and thirty-four of them remaining in 
the streets beyond the regular time after the firing of the Bamboora 
. gun, were taken up by the police, and put in thf place allotted 
for such defaulters; and in the morning twenty-one of them were 
found dead, and the rest scarcely alive. It did not appear that 
the Kutwal knew even of their imprisonment until the morning 
when the catastrophe was unhappily' discovered—his officers had 
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performed their usual duty in their usual way; still the clamour 
against Gaunsaram was excessive, and at length rose to such a 
pitch, that the unfortunate Kutvxd is said to have sought refuge 
in ■ the Peshwa’s palace. But even here, in a Brahmauical and 
royal sanctuary, he was not safe; and the Peshwa, yielding to his 
fears, gave up the unhappy man into the hands of the frantic mob, 
headed by a number of Telingas : of which tribe were the unfortu¬ 
nate sufferers. In his prosperity, the respectable Gaunsaram had 
built a handsome temple, and dug a fine tank, close to the city, to 
which they are highly useful and ornamental; and hither was 
the victim dragged, with every species of indignity: he was bound,- 
and the cord was held by a man of the tribe of Bungi, (the basest 
of the Hindus, being employed in moving carrion, night-soil, &c.) 
and thus, amid the revilings of infuriate devils, he was dragged, 
with every species of ignominy, and by the hands of Brahmans, 
of the Telinga sect, was stoned to death, hard by his own muni¬ 
ficent donation. This sad event occurred on the 31st of August, 
1791, and was seen in part by my deceased and lamented friend 
Dr. Findlay, surgeon to our legation at Poona; who also saw* the 
mangled corpse. I was not there at the time, but have often 
passed the spot so suited to melancholy, although, perhaps, not 
unprofitable, ■ sensations. Sir Charles Malet, and Mr. Uhthopf, 
were at Poona, and were much affected by so deplorable an event; 
aggravated by the consideration, that it should have beeu effected 
by Brahmans; a Brahman, the sufferer, defiling almost the waters 
of a tank, and the holy shrine of. a temple, of his own foundation ; 
and this at the seat of government and that government, Brabma- 
nical, thus forced to witness a degradation unheard of, perhaps, 
in the history of their sacred sect. 

• I have heard it said, and have, I think, seen it related, that on 
such an occasion (that, however, of popular insurrection, is very 
uncommon in India,) the victim lias been put ilia bag, and beaten, 
to avoid the denunciation against shedding a Brahman’s blood. 

The second instance of this aggravated offence was in the person 
of a European, and tha't too’a woman. 

In a former publication I gave an account of a female who had 
ingratiated herself into the favour of Nizam Ally-Kuan at Hydra- 
bad, and had received and exercised the ~'' c ;~jnand of a regiment in 
his Highness’s sendee. My account left hei departing from Hydra- 
bad, intending to proceed- to Poona. 

This female was a native, I have been told, of Florence, and was 
the wife of the late James Hall, Fsq. a respectable barrister in the 
Supreme Court of Madras. They had separated, and she soughther 
fortune ill the military service of the native powei-s. Arriving at 
Poona, she offered her services to several leading men in the military 
line, but did not receive what sho deemed an eligible offer. She 
had in her employ a Brahman, who was very assiduous and useful 
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to ltcr; but unluckily, on a particular occasion, shed recovered hi* 
cloven loot, nn<l detected the holy man pilferii^ hear good* and 
chattels, and otherwise acting contrary to her interests; and she 
ordered her servants to seize anil Hog him: which order was un¬ 
happily obeyed with such rigidity, that the Brahman died, either 
under, or in immediate consequence of, the inflicted punishment. 

It is not easy to guess the uneasiness and distress that such an 
event must, excite in a Brahman government. A member of their 
own sacred fraternity, whose life no law can reach, however deserv¬ 
ed the forfeiture, thus treated under their eye, and in their own 
capital, a stranger would expect to call out their greatest severity 

cannot reflect on without horror and dismay. But it was not so: 
had the offender been a native, the punishment would most iikely 
have been capital; but for a stranger, and that stranger a female, 
the mild benevolent spirit of a Hindu made due consideration, and 

arrested, and'confined in a hill-fort in the neighbourhood of Poona, 
where she remained for several years, and would probably have re¬ 
mained. lor life; but during the struggles and revolutions that occupi- 
cd Poona about the years 1735-97,an earnest application in her behalf 
was made to the minister, Nana Fcrnaveese, by Monsieur Peron, 
the officer who succeeded Du BoiGXE in the command of the 
French brigade in Sindea’s service. It was Nana’s policy at that 
time, although, generally, he depended more on intrigue and in¬ 
fluence than the army, to conciliate, and he yielded to Pkron’s 
request. The offender was liberated, and went to Bombay, where 
she died in 1798. 

The military name, or title, assumed by this heroine, was Jamal* 
Khan, or Jamal Seiidar : not an uncommon name among Mnrjli- 
Us, (or Moghuls,) urnd meaning Elegant Lord, or Elegant Com¬ 
mander; but without the. affectation or vauity that it seems to 
indicate in English. It will be seen that Jamal is a very good 
name for the wife of Jam. Hall. 

Her dress at Poona was of a very warlike stamp, although still 
not entirely masculine. A long flowing Jama, in the style of the 
ordinary dress of H"\ U Y- - \ 'with the loose izar, or trowsers ; an 
enormous sabre, , Jn"_‘ mmed helmet, graced the well-formed 
person of this daring Amazonian : and it may be supposed, that, 
had she taken the field with her corps while serving in the Nizam's 
army, her example would have been animating to his troops. 

I have heard it related, that she was offered the command of the 
battalion of women that Nizam Ally Khan raised for the interior 
duties of the Mah.1. or ladies apartments, or what we call the 
Seraglio. It consisted of five or six hundred women regularly 
dressed and disciplined, commanded by officers of their own sex, and 
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priestly, or sacerdotal, thread; hut not, it would appear, in strict 
correctness, it not being confined even to the priestly tribe, but 
worn by three out of the four tribes of Hindus. 

Ins. of Maxu, Chop. -II. v. 30.—“In the eighth year from the 
conception of a Brahman ; in the eleventh, from that of a Ksha- 
triya; and in the twelfth, from that of a Vaisya: let the father 
invest the child with the mark of his class.” 

The two next verses allow, on particular occasions, the assump¬ 
tion of the sacrificial* thread in the fifth, sixth, or eighth years, 
respectively; or it may, in like manner, be delayed until the 
individual be double the age mentioned in verse 3G. * 

“ 39. After that all youths of these three classes, who have not 
been invested at the proper time, become vratyas, or outcasts, 
degraded from the Gayalri, and contemned by the virtuous.” 

I often use the term of the four tribes, or the four grand divi¬ 
sions of Hindus: although the terms are pretty generally, they 
may not be universally, understood; and I will briefly mark the 
distinction, by quoting a text that will at once show their names, 
and their mythological origin.— 

Ins. of Manu, Chap. I. v. 31.—“ That the human race might be 
multiplied, He” (the Supreme Lord,) “ caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra, (so named from the scripture, 
protection, wealth, and labour,) to proceed from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh, and his foot.” 

I shall add a brief notice of the four tribes. 

1. Brahman : written Lrahmana. but the final • a js dropped in 
conversation.—From among this tribe the priests are chosen. I 
have said before, that all Brahmans are not priests.—“ The natural 
duty of the Brahman is peace, selt-restraint. zeal, purity, patience, 
rectitude, wisdom, learning, and theology.— Gita. p. 13(). The 
word Brahman means a theologist. or divine : derived from Biuhm, 
the Divinity. Pandit is a learned Brahman : a philosopher : Panditya, 
philosophy. 

2. Kshatriya. commonly pronounced Keiri, comprises Jlujas, or 
princes, and soldiers : all the other tribes, however, furnish’ soldi- 
ci-s : and, indeed, prnu-.es too, if the ambitions individual can effect 
it. •• The natural duties of the Kshatriya an* bravery, glory, forti¬ 
tude, rectitude, not to flee from the field, generosity, and princely 

























conclusion may be 'loomed safe, that in the Vedic period there was 

“ The office of the Purohita (foreman of ceremonies) aai BrabmS 
became hereditary ; and the BrahmS, as resident in the houses of 
the great became of glowing consequence, especially in connexion 
with the anointing of kings and their horec-sacrifices, ’On which 
they counted much for conquest and prosperity. His study and 
learning gradually increased his influence; and he was constituted 
an adviser and counsellor. His supposed peculiar access to the 
gods gave him a peculiar sanctity. He became a legislator; and 
in this capacity lie soon became a god upon earth. Such an 
exaltation of a human mediator lias often to a certain extent been 
witnessed in other countries besides India. ’)* 

The authority claimed by the Brahmans and allowed to them, 
in their palmy days, is well expressed in a poetical formula still 
current. “ The gods are under the power of the mantra*, the 
mantras are the possession of the Brahmans; the Brahmans are 
.our gods.” 

It is quite conceivable that, when the Brahmans had centred in 
themselves the functions of religion, government and law, the 

what had been the growth "of circumstance.—In such a state of 
.-affairs, the Laws which are attributed to Manu were compiled, 
probably about the sixth century. In them, the divine character 
of the Brahmans, the birth dignity of the twice-born classes, and the 
whole order ol the caste system iu*e laid down with rigid particu¬ 
larity and peremptory authority. Yet in the Institutes, there is 
evidence that, at that time, the caste system was only partially in 
force and that it had many opponents. The Epic Poems and several 
incidents referred to in the Purauas afford proof that many years 
elapsed and many political convulsions occurred before the supre¬ 
macy of the Brahmans was fully acknowledged and the fictioD of 
caste imposed without restraint upon society. The system no 
soonertook root than it ramified. By mixed marriages, byimmigra- 
tions, by division of labour, by sectarian enmity, the castes of 
India multiplied, until at present they almost defy enumeration. J 

It must be -evident to any one familiar with Native Society in 
Southern India that- the term ‘ Sddra’ bears amongst them a 
very different signification to that common iu the North. The 
Sfidras of the South are not and never were slaves. They constitute, 
by far, the greater proportion of the population. In respectability 
and influence, they are second to none but the Brahmans. The 


* “ India Three Thousand Years Ago” by Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, 43-60. 
t India Three Thousand Years Ago, i7. 

I The question of caste is discussed atlcngth, in its historical aspect, in the 
first part of Muir’s Sanscrit Teats —&. 
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Dr. Caldwell has investigated this subject in the Introduction to 
his Dravidian Grammar. He argues on very strong grounds that 
the early inhabitants of Southern India were Hindus of a prior 
immigration to the Brahmans; that, before the arrival of the Brah¬ 
mans they had become a settled community, in a state of moderate 
civilization. The Aryans who came to the South were not Kshatri- 
yas ; there was no war, no conquest, and no subjugation. The 
Brahmans alone came, and had ceded to them the position of priests 
and teachers, for which their superior acquirements fitted them. The 
people retained their independence; but were cajoled into the use 
of the term “ Sudra” by the ready skill of their superiors. Dr. 
Caldwell thus concludes. 

"The primitive ' Sudras* of Northern. India were staves to the 
Aryans, or in a. condition but little superior to that of slaves. They 
had no property of their own and no civil rights. In Southern 
India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and higher classes of 
the DriCvidians that the title of Shdra was imposed ; and the classes 
that appeared to be analogous to the servile Sudras of Northern 
India, were not called Sudra but * Pallas’, * Pams’ &c. names which 
they still retain. The application of the term Stidra to the ancient 
Dr&vidian chieftains, soldiers and cultivators may prove that the 
Brahmans, while pretending to do them honour, treated them with 
contempt: but it does not prove that they had ever been reduced 
by the Brahmans to a dependent position or that they ever were 
slaves, like the Northern Swims, to any class of Aryans. The 
Brahmans, who came m-peaceably and obtained the kingdom by 
' flatteries’ may probably have persuaded the Dravichans that in 
calling them audvas. tney were conferring upon them a title of 
honour. It tl i 1 > ) f fcly 
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If one of the Eishis by -whom the Yedio hymns are said to hr 
■in composed could visit again the scenes of his life, every thi 
ould excite his wonder. His own people would be strangers 
m. He would need a guide to their temples: their images woi 
unmeaning hieroglyphics; the trident of the Vaishnavite 
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Vent to Budarik&srama and finally to Kednrn3th, in the Himalaya, 
where he died at the early age of thirty-two. The events of his 
last days are confirmed by local traditions, and the Pitha or throne 
of Saraswati, on which Sankara sat is still shown in Kashmir, 
whilst at the temple of Siva at Budori, a Malabar Brahman of the 
Namburi tribe has always been the officiating priest.”* 

The system advocated by Sankara continues to influence the 
creed of the Saivite Brahmans to the present day. It is panthe¬ 
istic, according to the Adwaita or non-dualistie philosophy ; 
there is said to be but one true subsistence, called Brakm Para 
Brahm. But as the mind of man cannot elevate itself to the 
contemplation of the inscrutable First Cause and- only Soul, 
he may be contemplated through inferior deities as Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, and men may grope for him in the rites prescrib¬ 
ed by the Vedas. Thus it happened that whilst Sankara advocated 
a philosophical theology, he sanctioned his disciples in the worship 
of Vishnu, Siva, Ganesa, Surya and Sakti,—the female energy^ both 
in its mystic and terrible forms. 

But we have now to do not. so much with Sankara’s personal 
faith or teaching, as with the religious parties with whom he came 
in contact. It may be objected that probably the little work 
Sankara Vijaya was not written in Sankara’s lifetime but some 
time after his decease. This may be allowed, yet we have in it a 
faithful sketch of Hindu sects as they existed some five or six hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

We learn from it, that several sects have entirety disap¬ 
peared. Brahma had then his votaries ; his worship is now 
•confined to two places; at one of these, the notorious Bithu, 
a piece of his slipper is said still to be preserved fastened m 
one of the steps of the gh£t. and a large festival is held annually 
to do honor to it. Agnt retained Ins place as a deity of some pre¬ 
tensions, whereas now lie onlv receives m common with other deities, 
Hhe invocations of the feradba and man-mere ceremonies. The 
' worshippers of the Sun appear to have been very numerous; he 
was adored at dawn, at mid-day and in the evening bv secta¬ 
ries who professed to.find a particular divinity attached to lum 
in these different manifestations of his splendour. Some dul rever¬ 
ence to the gross material body of light and heat, others paid higher 
devotion to an image formed in the mind. The worship ot the 
Sun is now confined to a mere invocation or lias been absorbed 
into the adoration paiu to Vishnu. Ganksa. the ch.phaut-headed 
lord of difficulties, had six classes of.adorers; m the present day 
he cannot boast of auv exclusive worship though he shares m the 
homage paid to almost every other deity. Many other deities 
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The keling mI tlie baivdcs i.h decidedly hontile to the sec t of fhe 
\ aidmavus. Ihev assort tlie .supremacy of Siva and pour contempt 
upon tin; name-! ot Brahma* and Vishnu. Their religious works are 
filled with stones winch i-odound to the glory of Siva, whilst they 
impute a vast tniunonly to other deities. Yet the Srruirtta 
Brahmans a.vc celebrated lor their unscctanan spirit. They derive 
then* title from the word *• brntfrtta pertaining to law and deem 
it applicable l<> thomsclvcs as they profess to adhere to the rules of 
i.he Veda, as .selected nnd expounded by the great Sankar£eh£rya. 

*'■ Lhetr theologv js pantheistic ; Stva js every thing and every wliere : 
brahma and V ishnu are manifestations of him. Upon this basis, 
they are prepared to treat with leniency the disciples of another faith, 
and I have heard man v of them say that they would raise their hands 
.hi reverence at the. sight ot any temple, even though consecrated to 
the.s^orship ot Christ, i he community is very large; to say a 
mams a bmanta Brahman is colloquially the same as saying, he 
is a fcaiva Brahman : their education, dignity and not unfrequcntly, 
ihciv yealth give them great influence over the adherents of the 
eravii huth and contribute to sustain the strength of that faith. 
A.s a, class they are much ilioro respected than the Iyengars, or 
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chapter, dates from a verv early period. It was revived and 
extended however in the eleventh century by the fiery zeal of 
.Basava. a man of low caste and ouscure origin, who became prime 
minister to the king of bn Sada. Physical force was called in to 
aid the revived ooema ot the Lniqa. and the Jamas, m particular, 
felt the force ol tins style of argument. The wall-pictures of the 
great temple m, Madura testify to this day, the cruelties inflicted 
by the Vira San a, disciples upon their opponents, the Jainas. 

Members ol this sect wear the ordinary horizontal lines on the 
forehead ; their distinguishing mark is a small silver box suspended 
from the neck or attached to the arm, which contains the symbol 
they so much revere. 4 ' 


Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, • it. 



















SAKTAS. 


We have already seen that the power or energy ot' the divine 
nature in action is personified and worshipped anrf is termed Sakti. 
Saraswati, Lakslimi and Parvati are the Saktis respectively of Brah- 
ma, Vishnu and Siva. In these persons, the adoration of the female 
energy dates from a very early period. This adoration however 
took a grosser form in about the tenth century of our era, in conse¬ 
quence of the publication of the Tantras, a class of works in which 
.the female energy is worshipped through tho “ maternal organ” 
which is regarded as a symbol of self-existent and aU-prodnetivo 


The adherents of the Tantra ritual are termed Snktas or worship¬ 
pers of the energy. They do not, at least in Southern India, form 
themselves into a separate class or sect, nor do they generally wear 
any characteristic mark. They are divided into two sections, called 
according to Prof. Wilson, right hand men or Daksliinas and left 
hand men or VainScharis. These terms are not known in .the 
South, hut they are popularly distinguished as those who worship, 
the female energy in a mystical way and those who follow the same 
worship in revolting ceremonies.' It is sufficient to say of these 
last,—that a naked woman personifies the goddess : that the female 
organ is the direct object of worship and that intoxicating liquors, 
fish, flesh, mystical diagrams and incantations are essentials. These 
votaries of Sakti assemble at midnight in retired places or secret 
apartments, every stage of the proceedings is invested with a 
mystical meaning and the whole terminates in licentious sensual 
indulgence. These orgies may not be so common or so abominable 
as they once were; yet they occur far too frequently. I have 
heard of them on good authority in Madras and some of the largest 
towns iu the South and have been acquainted with very respectable 
men who have taken part in them. 

JAINAS. 

This sect assert that their faith was the primeval religion of man 
and their hooks refer us to a chronological list of teachers that 
covers millions of years. Judging by more sober evidence than these 
wild fables, we may conclude that the Jainas did not form a dis¬ 
tinct and influential body until the ei^ht or ninth century after 
Christ. Indirect evidence in. support of this may be derived from 
the works both of Hindus and Jainas. Prior to the period men¬ 
tioned above, Bl-a.hmanie.il writers explain and oppose Buddhism 
proper; after that time another form of belief is animadverted upon, 
which is called Bnddhism but is really the Jaina system; a plain 
proof that the older faith was dying away and that a new faitii, 
allied yet not identical, was taking its place. Again, their jmrSims 
arc said to have tom written in the ninth century and the references 
to contemporaneous history in other religions works fix their- com¬ 
position in the ninth and tenth centuries. Heiuacbiuidra one of 










Without attempting a, detailed and historical account of tlie 
tenets of the Jaiuas, I may furnish a brief sketch of their creed as 
at present expounded.* 

They acknowledge a deity who is named A ruga, the same as 
' Arhat’ so familiar in the history of Buddhism. It signifies the 
" perfect one” and besides this, the deity is said to hare one thousand 
and eight names. He is possessed of all attributes, yet abides in a 
state of rest. He neither saves or destroys. The world is uncreat¬ 
ed and imperishable ; so are the varied forms of life with which it 
is peopled. Below the earth there are seven hells ; above it there 
arc sixteen worlds of gods; higher than these a, world, termed 
Agamindra Loka and highest of all, the world of bliss, tbe abode of 
Aruga. The world lias had its golden age, its time of increase. 
Then the stature and age of man were greater than we can conceive. 
Then there was no sin and all men went to heaven. We are living 
now in the “ time of decrease" ; the stature and age of mail have 
both been grievously diminished. If a'nian have a large supplyof 
merit, he departs at death immediately to heaven: if he be a great * 
sinner he descends at once to one of the seven hells; if merit and 
demerit be commingled in his life, he undergoes transmigration; 
worse times are in store, when no man will go to heaven. During a 
Jong period of years, that defies arithmetic, the world has been blessed 
by the appearance of fourteen Manus and twenty-four Tirtliankaras. 
In this age, these Tirthankaras are to he regarded as deities ; tliey 
are spoken of as incarnations, as possessed of the divine nature and 
as exercising government over Gods and men. Temples are built 
for them ; images arc made of them and to them worship is render¬ 
ed. Barge portions of Hindu Mythology ale incorporated into the 
sacred books of the Jainas. Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and the whole 
round of Hindu deities are regarded as the servants of Aruga and 
as possessed of a sacred character. Hence images are made of them 
and arc placed in Jaina temples, where they obtain a share in the 
reverence of worshippers. The I'vv.t, uf a Jaina temple differs little 
from that of its neighbours. 

n the, fpiarto edition of the 


“ Pi ate XBIII. is taken from ash etch that Sir Aimira Welles¬ 
ley obtained iu Kanara; and we arc informed by Dr. Buchax.yx, 
who, in his curious and valuable" Journey through Mysore and. 
KmtO/ea ,” gives a print of this subject, that the Bight Honourable 
General thought the Colossus less clumsy than the sketch.—On 
my sketch, copied from that of my gJllant friend, llie height of 
the statue is noted to be sixty feet three inches ; but Dr. Bi.TU.t- 





nan states it at seventy feet three inches. It is situated on A hill, 
called Jndra Giri, near the village of JBellegola, or Belgnla, surna- 
mod Sravana, or holy, from 1>eing a very revered placed worship 
of the Jainas : the town and fort of Chinraypattam, as it is coin- 
monly called, is only four miles distant. This colossal statue is 
called Oo'mata Kaya, or Go' mat Iswara, with the epithet Swamy, 
or diornc: it is also called Jatnkswara, and Jainadeva. A strong 
wall, with several temples and other buildings, surrounds the stable, 
which contained formerly seventy-two well-shaped images, of which 
only forty-two now remain. The great image is, oi course, too 
lofty to be covered; and to a distance of eight kx>8* in all direc¬ 
tions, appears, Dr. Buchanan says, like a column. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley thinks the mountain was formerly much higher than 
it is now, and that it has been, cut away, leaving only the image: 
it is, indeed, difficult to conceive how, in any other mode, such a 
mass of stone could have been so situated, its magnitude preclud¬ 
ing the supposition of conveyance and erection.” 

* “ The beautiful drawing from which Plate XLIV. is engraved, was 

made for me by my ingenious youug friend Lieutenant Dickenson, 
of the Bombay engineer. Standing in front of the entrance to a 
Jain temple, we may conclude it to be the workmauship of an 
individual of that sect; and highly creditable, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, it is to him and his brotherhood. The colour of the obelisk 
is dark blue, or brownish: the inferior portion of the shaft is 
square; its sides nearly alike as to ornaments; it is then, fora 
few feet, sexagonal; and at this elevation is a figure—whether on 
more sides than one I am not informed; and I have never had an 
opportunity of examining this fine specimen of Jaina architectural 
skill. In the Plate, and in Mr. Dickenson’s drawing, the posi¬ 
tion of the figure is equivocal. In another view of the pillar, made 
for me by Captain Brutton, it is much more like the usual sit¬ 
ting figure of Buddha, and has a sort of cap, sr something bell-sha¬ 
ped, suspended over his head; and he is encircled by a border of 
ltowers, or leaves. Higher,, the shaft lias more angles; and ap¬ 
proaching the capital, very many sides, so ns, indeed, to be nearly 
round. The architrave is supported at its four comers by animals 
that appear like lions, from whose paws chains drop, with bells at 
their extremities; other animals, with human figures, are seen at 
higher angles of the entablature; and the whole is crowned with 
a spire in Mr. Dtokenson’s drawing, but in Captain BrUTTON's 
by a flame tri-forked: these differences may have arisen from the 
difference of situation whence the views weie respectively taken. 
The shaft is of one stone, and has ho inscriptions; the pedestal is 
composed. This is altogether the most elegant column hitherto 
noticed in Kanara ; but I have accounts of others, in that rich and 
interesting province, very similar; some of which, instead of the 


a kos may be estimated at two miles at least. Of 
Slvcuin a bpok entitled Gwtm Kua CHoUra. 




















■of Christendom ought to feel a deep and peculiar' interest"* f 


* I must confess my obligations in drawing up this sketch, to a paper by lie. 
Duff, inserted in the “ Christian Work” for July 1863. 

f After the preceding pages had passed through the press, I met with o little 
work entitled “ The Tribes inhabiting the Neilghcrry Hills” by the Rev. F. Met*. 
This must be my apology for introducing here a note which would have been more 
correctly placed at the end of the preceding chapter. Fire tribes are said to 
inhabit the Ncilgberry Hills, namely, the Tod as, Badagas, Kurumbas, Kotaa and 
Trulas. The Todas, who resard themselves as the aristocracy of the dans, do Hot. 
exceed one thousand souls. They have one material object of worship. “ It is the 
sacred boffalo hell which they look upon as a rcprcsenlation of the deity, called by 
ibein Qiriadeva or chief god. Before this bell libations of milk are poured and 
prayers offered by tbeir priests.” The god whom the Missionary preaches, they 
call Usuiu Swumy or the Lord of life. They also believe that particular deities 
inhabit certain spots up and down the hills. Their hierarchy comprises three 
‘offices* that of Pal&l or milkman, a kind of recluse, Kivalal, an attendant upon the 
former and Ydishali, the village priest, who is consecrated to his office by a month 
of hard asceticism in the jungles. Their worship consists of bloody sacrifices, liba* 





OF SECTARIAL MARKS, OR SYMBOLS—THE GAYATR1— 
O’M—AND OTHER SACRED TEXTS AND WORDS, 
REVERENCED BY HINDUS. 


The Hindus are prone to fancying a type of something mysterious 
in almost every subject that can come under their contemplation: 
any thing hollowed out, conveying an idea of capacity, they deem 
typical of the Ydni, or A rgha, "itself a type of female nature, or the 
fialti, or power, of Siva : of this some notice has been taken in a 
preceding article. The sea, a pond, a well, a cave, the palm of the 
hand, or any thing similarly hollowed, convey to their enthusiastic 
minds an idea of the Argha : and their periphery, real or imaginary, 
an idea of the Ydni. In like manner, a mountain, a hill, a tree 
deprived of its houghs, a mast, a pole, an obelisk, a pyramid, or 
any thing conical or erect, excites an idea of the Lingo,; and such 
aubject they can fancy its symbol: a conical stone is particularly 
so esteemed, or fire, whose natural and necessary form is conical.— 
Hence a triangle, with its apex upwards, is the immediate type of 
Maha'de'ya, who, in some relations, is Fire personified.— Vishnu 
is, in like manner, a personification of the principle of humidity; 
and water is symbolized by a cone, or triangle, with its apex down¬ 
wards : these types correctly denoting the ascending and descend¬ 
ing properties of their respective prototypes—elemental fire and 
'water. The two conjoined, like our masonic symbol, express the 
junction or union of the two elements, or deities: this mark, or 
character, is said to represent also Vishnu and Pkit’hivi, of 
whom an equilateral triangle is severally the type. 


For this six-pointed diagram the Bralunans have several myste¬ 
rious names ; but it is generally called Sashtikona, which, I believe, 
means six-angles. If it have five points, it is also replete with 
mythological allusions: Siva and Brahma have, or had, five heads. 
The diagrams have also mathematical properties of a mysterious 
description : and they serve, like our fox and goose, or solitaire, 



them are rarely wanting to a party disposed to play. 
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The triangle, is called Trikuna which it literally means; and has 
been explained to me by a Brahman ns the symbol of certain deities 
or powers, and as the type of triune coequality: and hence applied by 
some to the throe great powers conjointly. A point, represents the 
Deity: having neither length nor breadth—self-existing—contain¬ 
ing nothing. A circle is Braiim, Eternity; having neither beginning 
nor end—unity—perfection. A circle enclosing a triangle, and a 
triangle enclosing rv circle, have also mysterious allusions, like 
similar hieroglyphics among Freemasons and others, to Trinity in 
Unity, and Unity in Trinity, not easily comprehended. 


Mr. Pateeson informs us, (As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 77.) that the 
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In the Durga-pujn, Mr. Paterson proceeds to inform us, the 
sacred jar. an essential article in the celebration of those mysteries,, 
is marked with the combined triangles. denoting the union of the 
two deities. Siva and Durga. The Saklas. worshippers of the So.kti, 
or female principle, and the Vaishnavas. in their pv.ja , use also 
mystical jars marked with mystical figures. These marks. Mr. 
Paterson savs. are called Tanrra-: and are hieroglyphic characters, 
of which there are a vast number. He hence ingeniously deduces 
the identity ol the Hindu pnya with some Egyptian rites of a cor¬ 
responding nature.—See his Essay on the Origin of the Hindu 
Religion, m the eighth volume oi the Asiatic Researches. 


Ainn.no the .Tanias a sort of armorial-bearing seems to have been 
minuted, more commonly than is observable with other orientals: 
fi t t I t) nl c -v It I 1 an families—not even of 

noble or of royal rank, to adopt anv distinguishing badge, as hath 
long been so universal in Europe, buch individuals as could not 
write, used a mark or stamp, winch is now called Byse : TlPPOO 
Sultan used one. although helcould write : and had also a tiger for 
Ins emoleni: and several ol lus copper coins, as exhibited by me in 
a former work, bore an elephant—others, all axe. 















siderately, and perhaps wantonly, wound the feelings of so many 
good and fespeetablfe men as would thereby become liable to— 
what they would conceive, such profanity: its promulgation, while 
distressing to many, would answer no-desirable end either to science 
or literature. 

^ I now proceed to give the promised extracts illustrative of the 

Sir W. Jones says that the Gayatri is called the “Mother of 
the Vedas and in the conclusion, of the preface to the Institutes 
of Manu, he intends a translation in the following passage, the 
words in Italics being those immediately of the text:— 

" The many panegyrics on the Gayatri, the Mother, as it is 
called, of the Vedas, prove the author to have adored, not the 
visible material sun, but that divine and incomparably greater 
light, which illiomines a,ll, delights all, from which all proceed,, to 
which all must return, and vihidh alone can irradiate (mjt out 
visual organs merely, but our souls, and) our intellects. These 
may he considered as the words of the most venerable text in the 
Indian scripture.” 

Another translation occurs in the thirteenth volume of liis work, 
in. which the author seemed to intend making.the translation as 
literal as possible 

“ The Gayatri or holiest verse of the Vedas.” . 



















cully, are not polytheists. But it is difficult to conceive, why the 
tost should be so sedulously kept secret: for its exposition, uncon¬ 
nected with the idea, of mystery, and affectation of profundity, 
dotli not appear likely to have the effect, so dreaded by jpnSsta, of 
“ guiding the intellects" of the multitude to the discovery of troth. 

The sacred monosyllable is generally spelled OM ; but being ■ 
triliteral, seems better expressed by AUM, or AOM, or AWM, ft 
being formed of the three Sanskrit letters that are best so repre¬ 
sented. This mystic emblem of the Deity was first introduced to 
the European world by the translation of the Gita ; where we are 
told if is forbidden to bo pronounced but in silence. “ The first 
letter stands, for the Creator, the second for the Preserver, and the 
third for the Destroyer.” 

Again : “ OM, Tat, and Sat, are the three mystic characters" 
(which are given, hut I have not the types,) “ used to denote the 
Deity. The word Sat is used for qualities which are true', and for 
qualities which are holy: it is applied also to deeds which are 
praiseworthy. Attention in worship, zeal, and deeds of charity, 
are likewise called Sat.” — Oita, p. 22. 

Krishna, describing his own excellencies, selects the first and 
best of many things to compare to himself. “ 1 am,” lie says 
to Aiuux, “ the monosyllable among words.” — Gita, page 68, 

“ Amongst harmonious measures, X am the Gayatri." — lb. page 87. 

‘Mr. Paterson calls this mystic sign of Brahm by the name of 
Prana;va : and by making a sort of double cypher of file O M, and 
filling it up, and giving a body to the central and connecting part 
of tho cypher fancies he has discovered a mysterious triad repre- , 
Rented at Jaymi-naih : it is curious, but not easily explained 




OE THE VEDAS, PUR AN AS, &c 


Th ere are eighteen Vidyas, or parts, of true knowledge, and some 
branches of knowledge, falsely so called. 

“ The first four are the immortal Vedas, evidently revealed by 
‘God; which are entitled, in one compound word, Migajuslisamat 
harm, or in separate,words. Risk, Yajjush, Saman and At’harmn. 
The Rigveda consists of five sections; the Yajurveda, of eighty-six; 
the Samaveda, of a thousand ; and the Aiharvaveda, of nine; with 
■eleven hundred sae'has, or branches, in various divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. The Vedas, in truth, are infinite; but were reduced, by 
Vyasa, to this number and order: the principal part of them is that 
which explains the duties of man in a methodical arrangement; and 
in the fourth is a system of divine ordinances. 


“ From these are deduced the four Upa-vedas ;* namely, Ayusli, 
Gantlharm, Rhaomsh and St’hapatya. The first of which, or Ayur¬ 
veda, was delivered to mankind by Brahma, Indra, Dhanwantart, 
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conclusively such arguments had enforced this belief onihe minds 
of most who think at al^on the subject, it has subsequently and 
recently boon so cogently assailed by Mr. COLEBROKE, thsdv without 
farther support, it must necessarily be much enfeebled, if nut alto¬ 
gether driven from its position. 

The sources of the three Vedas are thus given by a commentator, 
quoting from the scripture itself— 

“ The Rigveda originated from fire, the Yajurveda from air, and 
the So/ina.veda from the Sun.” 

“ Manu (chair i. v. 23.) alludes to this fabulous origin of the 
Forte: but a commentator explains it by remarking, that the 
Rigveda opens with a hymn to fire; and the Yajurveda, with one, 
in which air is mentioned. Another commentator has recourse to 
the renovations of the universe .—‘ In one Kalpa, the Fette pro¬ 
ceeded from fire, air, and the sun; in another, from Bbahma, at his 
rallegpncal immolation.”— lb. 

"The Fecins arc a compilation of prayers, called Mantras; with 
a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled Srahmanas: from 
which lost portion, the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers are 
properly the Vedas, and apparently preceded the Brahmanas." — lb. 


" Each Veda consists of two parts, denominated the Mantras and 
the Brahmanas , or prayers arid precepts. The complete collection 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one Veda, is 
entiled its Sanluta; every other portion of Indian scripture is in¬ 
cluded under the general head of divinity— (Brahmana)— this 
comprises precepts which inculcate religious duties, maxims which 
explain those precepts, and arguments which relate to theology'. 
But, in the present arrangement of the Vedas, the portion which 
contains passages called Brahmanas, includes many which are 
strictly prayers, or Mantras. The theology of the Indian scripture, 
comprehending the argumentative portion entitled Veddnta, is 
contained in tracts denominated Upanishad; some of which are 
portions of the Brahmana, properly so called : others are found 
only in a detached form; and one is a part of a Sdnhita itself.”— 
Page 3SS. 


“ Prayers, employed as solemn rites, called Yajnyas, have been 
placed in the three principal Vedas: those which are in prose, 
are named Yajush; such as are in metre, are denominated Rik; 
and some which arc intended to be chanted, are called Suntan: and 
those names, as distinguishing different portions of the Vedas, 
are anterior to their separation in Vyasa’s compilation. But the 
At'harvana, not being used a* the religious ceremonies above men¬ 
tioned, and containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites con¬ 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially 
different from the other Vedas," This is adduced by Mr, C 01 .EBROKE 











SACKED BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 

'/ib, Yo-jush, ami Raman , for the due performance 


124.—" The Rigveda is held sacred to the-gods ; 



















.8. Adm Pura'na: revealed by Agni to Vasishla: a collation of 
matter derived from other sources. Avatiros, religious ceremonies : 
legends of holy places, &«. compiled from ancient sources, some time 
before the Mohammedan invasion. 

9. Bhavishya Pura'na. A book of pretended prophecy, but in 
the Mohammedan invasion. 

10. Brahma-vaivartta Pura'na. It is divided into four books, 
dedicated respectively to the narration of the acts of Brahma, Devi, 
Gandsa and Krishna. Modern, being decidedly sectarian, and sub¬ 
sequent to the rise of the worship of the youthful Krishna. 

11. Li VGA Pura'na: revealed by Siva, when resident in a 
pillar of fire. It contains the ordinary PurSnic narrations as to 
creation, manwantaras, &c.; then assumes its proper character a? an 
exponent of the legends, rites and prayers, pertaining tij th« 
worship of Siva. Date, probably about the eighth or ninth century ; 
many parts are however more modern. 

12. Vara'ga Pura'na : narrated by Vishnu in the Boar or 
Varaga incarnation. A manual of Vaishnava worship ; dated about 
the twelfth century. 

13. Skanda Pura'na : does not exist in its collected form; 
local traditions are very frequently spoken of as parts of it, without 
any reason. The oldest portion is the Kasi Kanda, a description 
of Benares, written probably anterior to the first attack upon that 
city, by Malunud of Ghizni. 

■ 14. Va'mana Pura'na, an account of the dwarf incarnation, at¬ 

tributed to Brahma. It is devoted mainly to local legends and is 
not more than three or four centuries old. 

15. Kurma Pura'na: is said to have lieen narrated by Vish¬ 
nu in his incarnation as a tortoise, but is devoted to the praise 
of Siva and Devi. Very modern. 

1C. Matsya Pura'na is said to have been revealed by Vish¬ 
nu in the form of a fish to Mann. It contains a long account of 
the fish incarnation, followed by miscellaneous chapters on house¬ 
hold duties, the acts of Siva and the sacred character of various 
localities. It may be dated after the 12th century. 

17. The Garuda Puh.ANA does not contain any reason 
for the title which it bears. It was repeated by Brahma to India. 
Its contents are ceremonial and magical. Very modern. 

18. BbaBMA'SDA Pura'na professes to give, an account of 















MahS-dCva. Sot Siva. 
Mali* K Ala-, 34. 

Mah< PraJaya, 33. 
Mahavishis, 235. 
Mahe'swari, 65. 

Mali isam an dala, 166. 
M.ahishasura, 87, 94. 
Mahmoud of Ghizni, 301. 
Mahommedans, 16. 
Mahrattas, 322. 

Maitreya, 209. 
Mail-kotay, 355. 

Makara, 294, 290. 
Makara-kdtu, 295. 
Malabar Point, 307. 
Malsara, 285. 

MqJnm, 40. 

Mal-vya., 157, 168. 



Mandara, 40, 111. 

Manes, 215, 217, 219, 221, 324, 
326. 

Mangala, 103,199, 201, 202, 223. 
Manimal, 285. 

Manmatka. 294. 

M^tra^sie^T, 375, 384. 
Manu, 108, 207, 213, 21t, 225, 
226, 229, 331, 346, 367. 
Manu, Institutes of, 41, 54, 78, 
183, 190, 211,215, 220, 225, 
234, 249, 320, 326, 332, 334, 
343, 377, 385. 

MSra, 156, 162, 295. 

MSrkandeya, 35. 

Markandeya PurSna, 65, 388. 
Marks, 373. 

Mari, 83. 

Marichi, 201, 232, 234. 

Mars. 103. 

Marut, 260. 

Maruts, 185, 234, 237, 254. 
Mattili, 178. 

MStris, 65. 

Matsya-vatSra, 107, 108. 

MSya, 9,10, 13, 53, 61, 292, 293. 
M4v4 mother of Buddha, 154, 
158. 


Melindti, 168. 
i M4na, 86, 102. 

Mdnaka, 182. ■ ' 

; Mercury, 151,199,223. 
j Mdru, 45, 179, 186. 

| Missions of Buddhism, 166, 
j Christian, 290. 

: Mlmansa, 382. 

Minerva, 67, 88. 

! Minos, 210. 

1 Mitra, 185, 189. 
i Mitra-Varuna, 185. 

! Mitravinda. 130; 

Mohorum,* 325. 

Mona, 196. 

Monachism, 161, 166. • 
Monkeys, 253, 255. . 

Monotheism, 332. 

Moon, 185, 303. See Chandra. 
Mrigu, 24. 

Mritu, 216. 

, Mudubidry, 309. 

Muraba, 98. 

. Murari, 131. 

Murlider, 131, 286. . 

Mhrti, 303. 

Murugan, 104. 

Music, 47. 

Mutchu-Kunda, 145. 

Mysterious words, 373. 
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NSgakundala, 24, 39. 
NSganteka, 273. 
NSgapanchami, 17. 


Nagnajil 

NShuah; 


Nakula, 232. 

Nakshatra, 206. 

Namuki, 183. 

Nanda, 123,125,127. 
Nandi, 41, 278, 306, 364. 
Nandini, 78. ‘ 
Naneshwer, 287. 













Sinchya, 382. 

Sandraeottos, 159,165. 

Ssuu. 199. 218, 202, 222, 224. 


Saniyasi, 287. 
SanjiiS 204. 



131, 282.' ’ I 

Sarangn, 40. I 

Sarpa-vSna. 277. 

Sarvana, 104. 

Sasin. 24, 20S, 209. 

Satarupa, 220,240, 242. 
ball, 29, 117, 149, 317. 31S. 

Sati or Parvati, 86, 244, S04. 
Satrughna. 119. 

Saturn, 108, 199, 218, 222. 
Saturnalia, 90. 

Satwi-Devi, 271. 

Satyajit, 147. 

Satyavama, 19, 130, 147, 2S1. 
Satvavrata Manu, 10S, 210, 21S 
' 227. 

Sauras, 203, 214. 

Savarna-bhumi, 107. 

Savitri, 185,194, 195, 201, 379. 
Saybchaj-a, 101. 

Sects. 351,-372. 

Seringapatam, 306. 

.Serpents, 17. 277. 

'Sdsha, 17, 18, 20, 123. 140, ISO. 

241, 253, 277, 280, 306. 

Seven Pagodas, 19. 

Shabala, 78. 

Sbanars, 349. 

Shatrugna. 253. 

Shatkratu, 187. 

Shroftj 312. 

Shyamfla. 121. 

Siddhas, 237. 

Siddharta, 154, 15S. 

SiddJu, 98. 













